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Concrete Elevator and Soybean Plant of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Decatur, Ill. 


5,000,000 bushel reinforced 
(For Description See Page 17) 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges- 
tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS DENVER, COLO. PEORIA, ILL. 


Grain Exchange Members Grain Exchange Members Board of Trade Members 


: Py The Ady & Crowe Merc. Co., whlse. grain beans, feeds. 
teh at ik hp lat cet a RS Intermountain Elevator Co., recvrs., shprs., consignmts.*® Bowen Grain Oo.. H. D., grain commission.* 


ae Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers. 
Hardeman-King Co., grain seeds, feed mftrs.* Fred M. Smith Grain Co., consignments. Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.® Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission. 
Kearns Grain & bees Co., iene ee Lae s 
Martin-Lane Grain Co., grain and public storage 
Froducers Grain Corp., einen pease? vf tae Dodge City A ohgete Cet ee ts 
Stone & Colley Grain Co., wholesale grain. : ’ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Member Grain and Hay Exchange 
ENID, OKLA. Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers. 
Board of Trade Members 
BALTIMORE, MD- Enid Elevator Corp., operating Enid Terminal Elevator® 
Chamber of Commerce Members Feuquay Grain Co., optrs., country elytrs., gr. mdsg.* 
Reer & Co.. Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.® General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants. : PONTIAC, ILL. 
4 SO eae 1 r E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 


Johnston Grain Co., W. B., wheat. coarse gr., fid. seeds.® 
Salina Terminal Elvtr. Co., J. F. Chance, Mgr. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. PORTLAND, ORE. 
Corn Exchange Members FORT DODGE, IOWA Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., grain merchants. 

American Elvtr. & Grain Div., reers., shprs., consmts.® Christensen Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants.* ; 
Bastern Grain Elvtr. Corp., Recvrs., shprs., elvtr. ops. ST. JOSEPH, Mo. 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments.* l ’ 
McKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments.* FORT WORTH, TEXAS Grain Exchange Members - 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.® Grain and Cotton Exchange Members Dannen Grain & Mig. Co., grain mcehts.-consignments. 


Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* 


Carter Grain Co., C. M., brokerage and consignments.*® 
The Ft. Worth Blvs. & Whsg. Co., public storage.* 


Ione Star Elevators, public storage-merchandising. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA Transit Gr. & Comm, Co., grain, feeds, seeds.* Merchants Exchange Members 
Federal-North Iowa Grain Co.. country run grain.* Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & millets, all kinds.* 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. Langenberg Bros. Grain Co,, grain commission.* 


Dan Mullally Grain Co., everything in grain.* 
Nanson Commission Oo., grain commission.* 
Teasdale Comm. Co., J. H., consignments solicited * 


Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co., grain storage. 
Salina Terminal Elytr. Co., H. W. Poort, Mgr. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments.* 
Board of Trade Members fT Raper 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, provisions, stocks.* POLIS, IND. 
Continental Grain Co., grain merchants. Board of Trade Members SALINA, KANS. 


Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds.® 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 

| Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. 


Clevel Grain Co., ai ission.® Eberhardt-Simnson Grain Co., general mchts.* 
bers as cme areas ces Smoot Grain Co., wheat merchants.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. SIDNEY, OHIO 
Board of Trade Members E. T. Custenborder & Co., carlot grain. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* Wells Co., The J. H., wholesale grain.° 


CLEVELAND, OHIO The Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley.* 


; Meservey-O'Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts., consgnmts.* 
ae Beer eee ale pag pa d, protein feeds.* 4riq-Continent Grain Co., gen’l grain merchants. 


Salina aes Elytr. Co., R. W. McGeary, Mer. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Scoular Bishop Grain Co., consignments.* Grain Exchange Members 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., grain merchants.* Flavley Grain Ce., grain merchants.* 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Cummings & McAlister, brokers grain, feed, oil.* E H 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., mchts.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds. LOUISVILLE, KY. pete pom A ee * 
Board of Trade Members 


Rice Grain Co., ‘‘Uats Specialists.’’* 
Zorn & Co.. S.. receivers and shippers.® 


CINCINNATI, OHIO WELLINGTON, KANS. 
The Early & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.*® MEMPHIS, TENN. Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington Term. Elvtr. 
Merchants Exchange Members 


Buxton, E. E., brok e 
uxton coker and commission merchant WICHITA, KANS. 


Board of Trade Members 


DALLAS, TESAS 4 MILWAUKEE, WIS. Wichita Terminal Elvtr. Co., gen’l elvtr. business.* 
Crouch Grain Co., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* Grain & Stock Exchange Members. ‘ 


Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.® 


‘ WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 
DECATUR ILE: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . 


Baldwiu Elevator Co., grain merchants.* Chamber of Commerce Members 


Evans Elevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* 


Rvoge) hes ial Lee alec WINFIELD, KANS. 
argill, Ine rated, s 
*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. Strepeine-airein Co.. eras ne ei - Daves & Daves Grain Co., milling wheat. 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Est. 1898), American Blevator & Grain Trade (Est. 1882), Grain World (Est. 1928), 
and Price-Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844). Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive wholesalers in grain, feed and 


field seed. 3382 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ilinois, U. S. A. Price $2.00 per year, 25c per copy. Entered as second class matter November 27, 1930, at the 
Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 8, 1879. Vol. LXXXVI. No. 1, January 8, 1941. 
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Use Universal Grain Code and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 3 


. B. and O. 


M I L E RECEIVERS GRAIN _ suppers | l IKE Grain 
1875—Inc. 191 Ss @ Ww. Ww. D EWEY & SONS @ Co., Inc. 
- {PEORIA, ILLINOIS. ; CONSIGN Thipe wer Solicits Your Peoria Business 

andlin ain on mimi ign Your n 
focgatcayee PEORIA COPEORIA. ILLINOIS 


LAMSON BROS.&CO. Siccis = sons 


2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, Ill. COTTON — BUTTER 
“66 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” EGGS — PROVISIONS 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. eee 


ESTABLISHED 1880 332 So. La Salle St.. CHICAGO, ILL. 

CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
KANSAS CITY 8T. LOUIS PEOR CAIRO INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
Board of Trade Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade Chamber of Commerce 


“in Grain Futures | | CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


By G. Wright Hofman, Ph.D. 332 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


A subject of much interest to all han- 


dlers of grain; not a fragmentary dis- PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 
cussion but a aceayon of the sai oct : 
t 
Pan ele ep eee RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
__ This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
La a ee ie CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS @ PEORIA @ KANSAS CITY e OMAHA 


Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex- 
tent of Hedging; Extension of the Prin- 
ciple of Hedging. 

This is a aH book and will be 
worth to you many times its cost. 


Price $2.00 f. o. b. Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Il. 


HERE'S YOUR MARKET 


FOR HIGH QUALITY GRAINS! 


The Quaker Oats Company 


GRAIN DEPT., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Continuous Buyers of Oats, Wheat, Corn, Barley 


Place your name and business before the progres- 
sive grain elevator men of the entire country by 
advertising in the Grain & Feed Journals Consol- 


idated. It reaches them twice each month. 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


i The GR&peaLERS. JOURNAL 


INCORPORATED 
Minneapolis and All Principal Terminal Markets 


Clark’s Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Eighth edition, extended to show bushels In 
largest carloads, shows the following range of 


Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision Given Every 
Consignment. 


reductions of pounds to bushels by fifty pound 


ee to 129,950 Ibs. sg puenels ot 32 e 
20,000" 74,950" "34 
meen elaipoasnnioe niet it Gee 
AND ALL OTHER GRAINS zo0o 096 aD 


Pounds in red ink; bushels In black, 48 pages. 
Linen ledger paper reinforced, bound In keratol 
with marginal Index. Weight, 8 or. 


Price $2.50 at Chicago | 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


ee 
| “neers | | DE NiViE Ree) ee Sa 


FRED M. SMITH GRAIN CO. 


Denver, Colo. 
Originators and merchandisers of milling 
wheat and coarse grains. 
200,000 bushels public storage. 
Consignments Solicited. 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


e 
Intermountain Elevator Company 
and FORT MORGAN MILLS, INC. DENVER, COLORADO 
Receivers, Shippers, and Elevator Operators 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Ample storage, constant stocks, and country connections enable us to UC ipabe prompt, 
efficient service, and dependable quality on coarse grains, and protein milling wheats. 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 


Universal Grain Code, board cover. ..$1.00 
Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... 2.50 
Dowling’s Grain Code BeOS On Ie on nee 
Miller’s Code (1936), cloth......... 


DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Operating le Telegraphic Cipher é 10% edition) of 0 
eerless Export Grain Code........ i 

SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” A. B. C. Code, 5th Ed., with sup... ..20.00 

Baltimore, Export Cable Codes'sc es. 15.00 


10,200,000 BUSHELS 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code... :10.00 
Modern Fireproof Storage 


All prices are f. o. b. Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


Ask for our bids om Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 
Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 5 


Wood Grain Corp. 
CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


You Can Sell 
Your Elevator 


by advertising directly 
to people who want 
to buy, by using a 


Grain & Feed Journals 
For Sale Ad 


BUFFALO 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 
Successors to 
Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
GRAIN—HA Y—SEEDS 
Commission Merchants 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


TE -Tweer 


41 


PUTS A CRIMP IN HIS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Rat ceases to be a major problem when you use LARVACIDE. 
Killing-him this way entails no carcass nuisance. LARVACIDE doesn’t 
wait to lure him out of his retreat. In warehouse work, a pint for each 
7,000 cubic feet. Goes in after him, drives him out, to die in the open, 
where he can be swept up. For burrows outside a half ounce or so is 
sufficient. Enough LARVACIDE lingers in retreats to guard against 
rehabitation for a long time. LARVACIDE is easy and economical. It’s 
the answer to your cry for real rodent control. 


WEEVIL TOO-—GIVE UP 


LARVACIDE penetrates the grain kernels to de- 
stroy. egglife and larvae. Takes only a little more 
than a pint per thousand bushels. Usually a one-time 
treatment. Saves money and frequent turning. When 
applied to grain stream, grain with moisture content 
of 13.5% or less can usually remain for six months 
without turning. Write for helpful literature on 
Rodent and Weevil Control. 


“CURSES” 


Larvacra@ennnni Tit 


Established 1816 


Cylinders 25—180 lbs. and 1 Ib. Bottles, 
each in safety can, 6 or 12 to wooden 117 Liberty Street 


case. Stocked in major cities. 
CHICAGO e CLEVELAND « 


New York 


BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA e« OMAHA 


American Elevator & Grain Division 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


A good firm to consign te 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Established 1877 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Russell Miller Milling Company 


RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


EASTER 


Receivers, Shippers, Elevator Operators 


GRAIN ELEVATOR 
CORPORATION 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 
RECEIVERS 


Consignments a Specialty 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 


Nanson Commission Co. 


Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Simplest 
To Operate 


Cheapest 
To Own 


greatest capacity 


Largest tonnage hourly, smallest power 
and operating cast: greatest percentage of 
coarse grade as their famous stay-sharp- 
longer knives cut faster and cleaner—by- 


product reduced, greatly ... With a 
‘Golden Cut’ fewer bushels are required 
to produce a ton of Super Quality cut 
corn... Several sizes, capacities 1,500 to 
10,000 pounds hourly... 


Ask for Catalog J-158 
S. HOWES CO., Inc. Silver Creek, N.Y. 


The GReesLERSJOURNAL 


HORNER & WYATT == CHALMERS & BORTON 


Engineers Contractors 


Designers of Grain Elevators, | and 
Flour Mills and Feed Mills Engineers 


Consulting engineers to the milling and grain trade 


470 BOARD OF TRADE _ KANSAS CITY, MO. , HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Bones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Mutual Building — — Kansas City, Mo. 
Designers and Builders 


Grain Elevators Feed and Flour Mills 
MILLER MALTING COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Complete Malt Plant Including 
Elevator—Kiln House—Germinating Compartments 
Designed and constructed by us. 


Equipped with 


Capacity Four Stewart 

5,000,000 Link-Belt 

Bushels Grain Car 
Useloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD “ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART "CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Santa Fe Elevator "A" 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN S. MET 


ETC A LF C O. 
Grain Flecator. Engineers and Constructors 


111 W. Jackson Blvd. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


POLK SYSTEM—, 
CONCRETE STORAGES 
- POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 


Fort Branch, Indiana 
Designers aoe Contractors 


What have you? 


FOR SALE 
An Elevator 
Machinery 
Seeds 


Do you want? 


An Elevator 
Machinery 
Position 
Partner 
Seeds 

Help 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
readers who would like to know. 
Tell them thru a “For Sale & 
Want” Ad. Costs 25 cents per 
type line. 


CONCRETE — 


CONSTRUCTION OF 


Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
503 Keeline Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 


RELIANCE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers — Builders 


of grain elevators, wood or concrete 


5221 N. Penn. St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


III IAA II IID AD AAAI IIA SDAA AAA A I Ae 


INCREASED CAPACITIES--- 


A complete stock of buckets, leg 
belts, head pulleys, motors and 
head drives enables us to quote 
you promptly and exactly on the 
proper equipment to increase the 
elevating capacity of your ele- 
vator legs to any speed you may 
desire, yet keep power costs low. 


Write us about your needs. 
No obligation, of course. 


WHITE* STAR * COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
SOOO OOOO I OE 


FOR OK IORI ORI IA IAI AIA RA 
eee esecepensesensel 


4% 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
Mention Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 


GRAIN & FEED DUSTS 
Are DANGEROUS 
Protect Yourself With A 


DUPOR 


Double FilterRESPIRATOR 


] 


SAMPLE 
POSTPAID 


today! 


Toronto WINNIPEG 


DUPOR NO. 4 for nuisance dusts has 
“Original twins’ 
Respirator is foldable, reversible—fits 
any shaped face. Has approved face 
cloth for comfort. Weighs but 4 oz. 
Conversation Easy! Get the protection 
you need—order a Sample Respirator 


H. S. COVER 


1937 Chippewa St., South Bend, Ind. 


CALUMET CUP 


“It’s All in the Cup”—No expensive changes in 
present equipment—answers your need of increased 
capacity—perfect discharge. 


Designed for close spacing—90 
any type of Elevator. In genera 


filter construction! 


FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS 


ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. “tmz: 


2337 North 31st Street 


% carrying capacity—perfect discharge at greater speed for 
l use by many of the largest PROCESSING PLANTS — 
GRAIN ELEVATORS — MALT HOUSES 


B. I. WELLER 


220 W. Chicago Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 


THE STRONG-SCOTT MFG. CO., LTD. 
Calgary 
Licensed Manufacturers for the Dominion of Canada 


SOLE OWNERS of the patent and SOLE Licensed Manufacturers 
in the U. S. under this patent. 


327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 
R. R. HOWELL & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


N 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 

Designers and Builders 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 
REMODELING 
Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


FRIEDLINE 


Designs and Builds Grain Mills, Elevators, 
Warehouses, Special Machinery 
FRED FRIEDLINE & SONS 
Kentland, Indiana 


— G. T. BURRELL 


DESIGNER & BUILDER 
GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS 
SOY PROCESSING PLANTS 


Our 40 years' experience assures 
low cost and efficient operation 
9 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ibberson Efficiency 


Saves Money 


j ° Grain Elevators 
Builders of: Sree ae 


Coal Plants 
Repairing and Remodeling 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


Minneapolis Minnesota 


POWER SAVING 


Dust Collectors 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TODAY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


- U.S. Patent 
1944932 


Northwest Distributors 


: The GRopEsALERS. JOURNAL 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


WRIGHT, !tOWA—Elevator and lumber yard 
for sale; separately; must be sold to settle estate. 
Mrs. Frank Hyett, 505 Second Ave., E., Oska- 
loosa, Iowa. 


ELEVATOR, feed, coal, seed, fertilizer busi- 
ness; good grain, stock, dairy, poultry section. 
Capacity 10,000; good repair and paying. Wish 
to retire; sell outright or easy terms. Address 
86A1, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—10,000 bu. cribbed elevator and 
equipment; coal sheds, office building and dwell- 
{ng, cob and fuel house, lumber shed. Bradish, 
Boone County, Nebraska. For further informa- 
tion write to Omaha Bank for Cooperatives, 
Farm Credit Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


KANSAS Elevator practically sold after three 
insertions. Here’s what the advertiser writes: 
‘We enclose check for three insertions of our 
ad. We have had more than a dozen inquiries 
from our ad and believe that we will be able 
to effect a sale.’’ This proves conclusively the 
value of a Journal Want-Ad. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANTED—Grain elevator in Central Illinois. 
Address 85Y1, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


FLOUR & FEED MILL WANTED 


WANT to rent small flour and feed mill, 
water power preferred, other power considered, 
cash or profit sharing basis. W. O. Groseclose, 
Box 184, Tazewell, Va. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
is always looking for an elevator at a good 


grain point and reads these ads just like you're | 


doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 


time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal. TRY IT. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Waste Products for hog and cat- 
tle feed. George W. Young, Owosso, Mich. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—500 bus. Sunshine and Gem 
Sweet Corn Seed. New Pilot wheat; hardiest 
strain Certified Kubanka durum, Bixon, Walsh 
flax and other Certified Seeds. For prices write 
Klindworth Seed Farm, Fessenden, N. D. 


WHEN YOU want field or grass seed, write 
us, and we will put you in communication with 
nearby dealers, who have what you seek. The 
service is free. Information Buro, Grain & Feed 
Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


SEEDS WANTED 


WANTED—Soybean seed beans in the Man- 


chus or Illini with germination of 90%; not 
many cracked ones; mail samples and prices 
F.O.B. your station; also common seed oats 


such as gopher and yellow kherson; can use 
several cars at a good price. Rudy H. Zank 
639 Center St., Eau Claire, Wis. 


STOP! 
writes, 


READ! THINK! One _ advertiser 
“Your service brought me 24 replies.’’ 


’ We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 


Daily 
MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 

This book provides space for re- 
cording hourly Board of Trade 


radio or CND quotations for 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, and Bar- 
ley. Spaces for a week’s markets 
on a sheet; sixty sheets, size 914 x 
1134 inches, in a book. Well bound 
in tough pressboard. Shipping 
weight one pound. Order Form 
CND 97-5, Price $1, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, II. 


KEEP POSTED 


IN 
GFE? OURNALS 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


A merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 


on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 
Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 
for one year. 


Name of Firm 


Capacity of Elevator 


Post Office 


PRO eeeeerereeesresesese 


State 
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SITUATION WANTED 


WANT—Position as bookkeeper and stenog- 
rapher in grain business; have had 15 years’ ex- 


rs 


perience; best of references. Address 


85T8, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—Manager or bookkeep- 
er; 25 years experience operating country eleva- 
tor; grain and general retail business. Melvin, 
35% Warren St., Columbus, Ohio. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 41%4x7 inches, $2.35 per hundred, or 500, 
$10.00 plus postage. Sample mailed on request. 
Grain & Feed Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Il. 


To BUY or SELL 
RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


(Duplicating) require little of your 
time for filing, and contain spaces 
for all the necessary information in 
the order which assure prompt at- 
tention by the claim agent. They 
increase and hasten your returns by 
helping you to prove your claims. 


A is for Loss of Weight in Transit 


aims. 
B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Transit. 


C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in 
Transit. 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Furnishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, well bound in book 


form, each book containing 100 
originals and 100 duplicates, a two- 
page index, instructions and sum- 
mary showing claims unpaid, and 
four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are assembled in three 
separate books, each of 200 leaves, 
weight 3 Ibs. Price of each book $2.00, 
plus postage. 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
411-E contains 100 sets all Form E. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 
Form B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 
Form E. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


RICHARDSON Scales, Feed Mixer, Sheller, 
Elevator. W. W. Pearson, Reynolds, Ind. 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 84G5, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


FEED MIXER—one ton—floor level feed—has 
motor—good as new. Write 84G7, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, III. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 84G8, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
84G6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, II. 


MONARCH Attrition Mill 22”, two direct con- 
nected motors 15 h.p., 440 volt, new runner head, 
arm and shaft, new plates, very reasonably 
priced. Address 85T5, Grain & Feed Journals, 
Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Fairbanks Morse, Type Y, 15 
h.p., Semi-Diesel motor with pump, tank and 
all equipment; also elevator shafting, 420 ft. 
drive rope, only slightly used, sheave sprockets 
and clutches for two stands, at a_ bargain. 
Emden Farmers Grain Co., Emden, Ill. 


WE HAVE A. C. motors % h.p. to 60 h.p., 
shafting, hangers, pulleys, belting, bucket ele- 
vators, screw conveyors, elevator legs, heads 
and boots; galvanized iron bins and hoppers, 
reels, scalpers, aspirators, roller mills, grinders 
20 torn Columbia Scale; 12’ Howe batch mixer 
and other machinery. At sacrifice prices. Mill 
Equipment Co., 319 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Il. 


DISMANTLING elevator at Rockville and of- 
fer the following used equipment for sale; 20 
in. Robinson Attrition Feed Mill, 10,000 Ibs. 
Howe Scale, complete Corn Cracking unit, 


Series “C’’ Northwestern Automatic Scale, com- 
plete 30 h.p. Westinghouse and 5 h.p. G.E. 
motors, Grain Testing equipment, Pulleys, Line 
Shafting, Belting, Cups, ete. Joseph Rausch, 
Cold Spring, Minn. 


MACHINES WANTED 


WANTED—Coal crusher; also bucket eleva- 
tor. W. G. Sutton, Minonk, III. 


POWER grain shovel, quote lowest cash price 
and give location. Reinders Bros., Elm Grove, 
Wis. 


WANTED—Hess Grain Drier; size 4, 5 or 6. 
Must be in good condition and cheap for cash. 
Address 85X2, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


SELL YOUR SECOND HAND Machines 
Now—tomorrow they will not be worth as much 
as they are today. A shiny machine which has 
just been in operation sells quicker and brings 
a bigger price than a dirty, rusty one. 


SAMPLE PANS 


Formed by bending sheet aluminum, 
reinforced around top edge with 
copper wire. Strong, light, durable. 
The dull, non-reflecting surface of 
aluminum will not rust or tarnish: 
assists users to judge of the color 
and to detect impurities. 


Grain Size, 214x12x16%4”, $2.00; 
Seed Size, 1%4x9x11”, $1.65, at Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 

Vv. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


THE WANTED-FOR SALE DEPARTMENT 
of GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS is a market 
place where buyer and seller, employer and 
employe, and those offering investments can 
meet to their mutual advantage and profit and 
it will pay every subscriber to give these col- 
umns a close study twice each month, because 
of the constantly changing variety of opportu- 
nities seeking your consideration. 


MILLS—MOTORS—ENGINES 

30” Sprout Waldron double motor driven at- 
trition mill $300.00; 24” Bauer belted type $75.00; 
Monitor corn cracker $35.00; 30 h.p. Waukesha 
4 cyl. gasoline engine $175.00; 90 h.p. Venn 
Severin 3 cyl. oil engine $375.00. Hundreds of 
REBUILT-GUARANTEED electric motors, all 
makes, types and sizes at Money saving prices. 
Write us on your requirements. Rockford Elec- 
tric Equipment Co., 728 South Wyman ‘58t., 
Rockford, Illinois. 


MOTOR-PUMPS: Guaranteed rebuilt electric 
motors, pumps, ete. Largest stock in Illinois, 
outside of Chicago. Will take your equipment 
in trade; also offer emergency motor repair 
and rewinding service. Distributors for Wag- 
ner and Peerless motors, specially adapted for 
farm and grain elevator application. We offer 
free engineering advice on your problems. Write 
us without obligation. New illustrated bulletin 
No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed on re- 
quest. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 6th Ave. 
and 6th St., Rockford, Il. 


TRUCK FOR SALE 
REO 1939—2% ton cab over engine tractor 
8.25x20 duals 5 speed overdrive formerly $875.00. 
You can buy this truck at your own price. 
General Motors Used Trucks, 1700 W. Pershing 
Road, Chicago, Il. 


Don’t Lose Profits 


BE ON THE 


You can’t afford to take any chances on your weights 
. whether you weigh from trucks, or to cars and 


trucks. 


Richardson Automatic Grain Scales give printed record 
of each lot of grain shipped or bought . . . are self- 
adjusting . . . give machine-precision accuracy .. . and 


save time, power and labor. 


Catalog 1219-G tells how these substantial units are 
constructed, how they automatically compensate for 
changes in rate of flow and specific gravity, and many 
other interesting and valuable features. 


copy now. 


Minneapolis 


Chicago . 
San Francisco 


RICHARDSON 


Omaha 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, CLIFTON, N. J. 


grain elevator. 


Write for a 


Wichita 


® 026 


Cleaner you get all the available corn. 


The Sidney 
REVOLVING CORN CLEANER 


separates corn from cobs and husks 


Machine picked corn is no longer a problem to the 
With the Sidney Revolving Corn 


This cleaner 
beats the husks, 
and efficiently re- 
moves all the corn. 
No corn passes out 
with the husks and 
cobs. Made in sev- 
eral sizes, either 
motor or belt 
driven. Operates 
on roller bearings. 


Write for com- 
plete details on 
this and other Sid- 
ney equipment for 
grain elevators, 
feed and flour 
mills. 


The Sidney Grain Machinery Co. 
Sidney, Ohio 
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EHRSAM TRUCK LIFT 


THE EHRSAM 
IMPROVED OVER- 
HEAD ELECTRIC 
LIFT 


Made in two sizes, with 3-H.P. and 
5-H.P. motors. Has from one to two 
feet more lift than conventional type. 


THE EHRSAM STD. 
PNEUMATIC LIFT 


an 


6’-2” lift. Fast, Safe, Efficient. 


THE EHRSAM STYLE B PNEUMATIC LIFT 


Pern SS S 
(Jae \ j ie, 
e ‘ ‘ me i iy 
rar 
¢ 


7 ft. lift. For dumping long trucks. 
Can be placed ahead of present lift. 


Write for new catalogue No. 439 


THE J.B.EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


W. H. Kent, 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
Ralph K. Albert, 902 Southland Life Bldg., Dallas 


HEN the Archer - Daniels - 

Midland Company decided to 
erect its new plant at Decatur, 
Illinois, it was very gratifying to us 
to again be called upon to work 
with it and the McKenzie Hague 
Company in the planning, the engi- 
neering and the installation of the 
electrical wiring system for Light- 
ing, Power and Signals. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC CO. 


510 Third Avenue S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our aim, which is to so design and install elec- 
trical systems as to provide greater efficiency and 
flexibility of operation and more constant service, 
has been followed in the above plant. 


WHEN YOU 


consider building new storage 
for grain include a Thermom- 
eter System — it pays in the 
long run. 


ZELENY THERMOMETER COMPANY 


9 So. Clinton Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Hstablished 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
Ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
Issue, 25c. 


ate Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dJum for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of Interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 


QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are 
The service Is free. 


Invited. 


CHICAGO, ILL., JANUARY 8, 1941 


AS a fungicide permanently effective 
for seed grains, ethyl mercuric phos- 
phate has established its outstanding 
value. 


WITHOUT striving to earn a reputa- 
tion as a market forecaster anyone 
safely can predict that eventually the 
price of wheat will break thru all highs 
of the past ten years and adjust itself 
to a war level. 


A DECISION by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the matter of re- 
shipping rates east on grain received 
via Illinois waterway before navigation 
opens this spring would be helpful to 
the large interests involved. 


ALTHO WINTER wheat may be 
grown successfully during a single year 
north of its regular habitat, the crop 
chemist of a leading grain corporation, 
who has studied the extension of the 
winter variety northward, cautions 
against these attempts, having found 
that outside of Minturki or Marmin 
they are not permanently successful. 


STORAGE of soybeans offers no prob- 
lem when they are sound and not ex- 
cessively damp; but their large oil con- 
tent permits deterioration to spread from 
a very small focus of infection created 
by a few bushels of spoiled beans. 


LOW TEMPERATURES help to con- 
geal heavy lubricants and make opera- 
tion of all machinery more difficult. 
Those still using heavy summer oil would 
facilitate the operation of all machinery 
by running it empty or without load for 
a time at starting. 


THE American Farm Buro Federation 
rightly is viewing with misgivings the 
centralization of control over agriculture 
at Washington and is advocating a trans- 
fer of the authority and funds from the 
federal burocracy to state com’ites, the 
personnel of which is not dictated by the 
federal administration. 


ELEVATOR men selling soybean seed 
to their farmer patrons are cautioned 
against distributing alleged new varie- 
ties that are but a revival of a variety 
found wanting 15 years ago, such as the 
Midwest soybean, which is being sold as 
high as $25 per bushel, tho of less value 
than the Dunfield or Manchu. 


THE corn loan program must be hay- 
ing considerable effect in holding corn 
back from market, as in the year begin- 
ning October, 1939, only 7.8 per cent of 
the supply reached the 10 terminal mar- 
kets, compared with 12.8 per cent re- 
ceived two years earlier, as reported by 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


BEGINNING of state legislative ses- 
sions this January offers a good oppor- 
tunity to introduce and have passed bills 
to regulate the itinerant trucker who is 
making life miserable for established 
merchants paying taxes on a real invest- 
ment and capable of giving real service 
to the community at all times. 


INVENTIVE talent is still being di- 
rected to the slow points in grain han- 
dling, two of which are the bottlenecks 
of getting the grain out of the car or out 
of the boat. We have the car dumper 
and now one inventor has a new car un- 
loader; but we still lack a mechanical 
device to supersede the antiquated ma- 
rine leg in taking grain out of ships. 


GOVERNMENT buros are so eager to 
expand their powers it is refreshing to 
have an examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission find that loaders 
and helpers of drivers are not subject, as 
are the drivers, to the jurisdiction of 
the Commission. The Wage and Hour 
Division, on the contrary, goes so far as 
to hold the operators of passenger ele- 
vators in office buildings are under the 
Act because some of the tenants who 
ride the elevators are engaged in inter- 
state commerce. The interstate com- 
merce heresy seems to be more con- 
tagious than smallpox. 


A PRODUCER of millfeed should not 
be charged with fraud if his feed falls 
short of the standard for protein, when 
the soft winter wheat crop of 1940 
makes it impossible for him to turn out 
feed with the normal protein content. 


SEASONAL EXEMPTION ought not 
to be denied those elevators having a 
rush of over 50 per cent of receipts in 
14 weeks just because some elevators 
differently situated enjoy a trade more 
evenly distributed throughout the year. 
Altho the exemption if granted the en- 
tire industry would apply to these favor- 
ably located houses they would not take 
advantage of it since the operators would 
not place their workmen on extra time 
if there was not any work to do over- 
time. 


THE Pacific Northwest is normally a 
wheat exporting region; in fact, without 
generous exports the market is stagnant 
and prices too low. Hence the increase 
in the acreage of wheat in Washington 
state to an all-time record of 1,585,000, 
against 1,043,000 a year ago, points to a 
confidence on the part of growers that 
the federal government will continue to 
subsidize their exports. The burden on 
the government promises to be consider- 
able since the condition of 98 per cent 
is the highest Dec. 1 condition reported 
since 1927. 


AIRPLANES and other war material 
are not being produced at the present 
time in the desired volume for national 
defense and aid to Great Britain, the 
principal reason for the shortage being 
burocratic interference that prevents in- 
dustrialists from going ahead. In a few 
years it may be discovered that political 
interference is cutting down the produc- 
tion of crops. Why not in this emergen- 
cy cancel all farm control and let the 
growers go full steam ahead? When 
wheat gets up to $3 per bushel and corn 
to $2, the farmer will curse the buro- 
crats who prevented him from producing 
a lot to sell. 


A BLESSING it would be to the soy- 
bean processors to have bullish enthusi- 
asm transferred from the Chicago soy- 
bean pit to the Memphis oil meal pit. 
Speculation is keeping up the price of 
the bean to the disadvantage of proces- 
sors, and advantage of growers, as is 
apparent when we consider that the 
open interest in soybean futures on the 
Chicago Board of Trade is fully 10 per 
cent of the crop, while in wheat it is 
less than 5 per cent of the crop of North 
America. The present discount of $2 a 
ton on soybean meal compared with cot- 
tonseed meal at Memphis is unwarranted, 
considering the intrinsic value of the 
feeds. A manipulator who understood 
his business could run a bull movement 
in future soybean oil meal, while pro- 
tecting himself by corresponding short 
sales of cotton meal. 
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SEEDSMEN of repute who in past 
years have sedulously complied with all 
state regulations as to labeling will be 
spared the unfair competition of un- 
scrupulous or careless dealers who have 
been disregarding with impunity the 
state laws that the federal government 
is now pledged to enforce. 


INCREASED abandonment of loan 
corn to the government is indicated by 
the decrease from 552 to 420 million 
bushels in the total amount sealed as 
collateral for loan, and the increase Apr. 
1 to mid-December from 90 to 190 mil- 
lion bushels in the amount owned out- 
right by the government. Thus gradual- 
ly the government is getting more deep- 
ly involved in the grain business. Its 
large holdings will not help to advance 
the market price above 65 cts. per bushel. 


Grain Elevators and Feed Mills 
Continue to Go Up in Smoke 


The fact that 97 grain elevators were 
destroyed by fire and 96 were damaged 
during 1940 helps to prove that grain 
merchants continue to erect grain store- 
houses of combustible materials and then 
neglect to provide ample facilities for 
preventing and extinguishing fires when 
discovered. 

These fires as reported in the news 
columns of the GRAIN AND FEED JOUR- 
NALS were discredited to the following 
states: 


De- Dam- De- Damn- 

stroyed aged stroyed aged 
California 1 ae N. Mexico 2 bis 
Colorado 4 2 No. Dak. 6 3 
Georgia 5 1 Ohio 5 7 
[llinois 13 4 Oklahoma 9 5 
Indiana 6 5 Oregon 1 2 
Iowa 11 5 Rhode Isl. 1 = 
Kansas 5 10 So. Dak. 2 5 
Michigan 3 8 Texas 11 2 
Minnesota 9 10 Utah ; 1 
Missouri 4 6 Wash ] 5 
Montana .. 3 Wisconsin 1 5 

Nebraska 2 9 

Totals era eee aes einer 97 96 


The feedmill operators, according to 
our news columns, experienced almost as 
many fires, but of course their losses 
were not as heavy. Their record shows 
92 mills destroyed and 72 damaged in 
the following states: 


De- Dam- 
stroyed aged 


De- Dam- 
stroyed aged 


Alabama 1 Nebraska 1 3 
Arkansas 2 ie Na 1 
California 4 1 New Jersey 1 “ 
Colorado 1 1 New York 6 7 
Conn, ay) 1 NoIG. 1 bi 
Florida 1 1 Ohio 10 9 
Illinois 8 4 Oklahoma 3 3} 
Indiana 2 3 Oregon 1 1 
lowa 4 2 Pas 6 1 
Kansas Z 6 So: Dak cel a 
Kentucky 1 Zz Tennessee 3 1 
Maine 2 te Texas es 4 
Maryland .. 2 Utah 2 1 
Mass. 1 Ae Vermont .. 1 
Michigan 3 Zz Virginia 6 1 
Minnesota 6 5 Wash. 2 
Mississippi 1 WW dees 1 
Missouri 4 3 Wisconsin 8 3 


Wage and Hour Administrators 
Need Help 


The delay in arriving at an interpre- 
tation of the application of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to grain elevators making 
feeds and doing a retailing and wholesal- 
ing business in connection is understand- 
able when we consider that the Wage and 
Hour Division has to send investigators 
into the field to learn the facts of the 
industry. 

After ascertaining the factual basis 
the administrators are expected to draw 
up their interpretation. 


This procedure could well be reversed, 


by having men who have been engaged - 


in the industry for a lifetime study the 
law and intent of Congress and there- 
after draft an interpretation that would 
carry out that purpose and at the same 
time protect the industry. 


This procedure has a precedent in the 
law courts, where a judge having heard 
plaintiff and defendant, will direct the 
lawyers representing them to write out 
a decree for him to sign, both judge and 
lawyers understanding the result sought 
to be accomplished. 


Causes of Fires in Grain 


Elevators and Feed Mills 


If every owner of a grain elevator 
or feedmill was daily advised of the 
cause of each fire and the total amount 
of each fire loss, the industry would soon 
be safeguarded by an army of vigilant 
fire-prevention enthusiasts determined to 
reduce the number of fires as well as 
the cost of their fire insurance. If no 
grain elevators were burned during any 
year, the fire insurance companies would 
soon reduce their rates, but if the num- 
ber of fires was doubled, every elevator 
owner would expect a marked increase 
in rates. Fire insurance companies must 
collect money before they can pay it out, 
and in this day of fierce competition they 
are guided by each year’s experience in 
determining the rates needed to bring in 
sufficient funds to pay their losses. 


Interesting elevator managers of west- 
ern Canada in preventing fire losses has 
effected an amazing reduction in the 
number of elevator fires proving con- 
clusively that alert operators can prevent 
many of the fires if they keep on guard 
against known causes. 


During the last calendar year 387 fires 
were reported in our news columns, and 
as usual, the cause of nearly one-half 
of these fires was reported as unknown, 
and over one-eighth was credited to fric- 
tion, while the cause of the other 147 
fires was known. Many of these could 
have been prevented had operators exer- 
cised greater caution or installed efficient 
fire-extinguishing equipment. 

Causes of fires in grain elevators, feed 
mills and warehouses reported in Grain 


& Feed Journals during 1940 were: 
Sparks from locomotive, 9; defective 
heating (stoves, chimneys, etc.), 22; tres- 
passers, 3; children, 2; lightning, 12; 
spontaneous combustion, 20; explosions 
(starting equipment), 4; exposure, 17; 
sparks and backfire from engine, 3; de- 
fective wiring, 18; cigarettes, 5; sparks 
from equipment, 8; incendiarism, 5; 
burning rubbish—grass, 4; fire after 
dust explosion, 3; burning cobs, 3; fric- 
tion, 50; breaking light bulb, 1; im- 
proper handling of torch, 3; leak in oil 
pipe (Diesel engine), 1; truck accidents, 
2; explosion in safe, 1; overheated ex- 


~haust pipe, 1, and cause not stated or 


unknown, 190. 


Grain Elevators Built in U. S. A. 
During 1940 


The building of 252 new grain eleva- 
tors, 221 storage annexes, and 259 feed 
mills during the calendar year 1940 
shows that the enterprising grain mer- 
chants of the land are not to be licked 
by the prolonged depression. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing improvements re- 
ported in our news columns during the 
year, 322 elevators and feed mills were 
reported remodeled, enlarged and im- 
proved and 138 warehouses were added. 
Twenty-six storage elevators were re- 
ported to be erected in the following 
states: Alabama 1, California 1, Illinois 
4, Iowa 1, Kansas 3, Minnesota 3, Mis- 
souri 2, Montana 1, Nebraska 1, New 
York 1, Ohio 4, Washington 2, Wiscon- 
sin 2. 

In addition 23 annexes were reported 
to be built adjoining large terminal ele- 
vators in the following states: Idaho 1, 
Illinois 4, Iowa 1, Kansas 3, Minnesota 
1, Missouri 1, Nebraska 2, New York 2, 
Ohio 3, Tennessee 1, Texas 1, Washing- 
ton 1, Wisconsin 2. 


The prolonged activity in building new 
country elevators and storage annexes 
was most promising for the building of 
even a greater number of grain elevators 
during 1941. While the Pacific North- 
west led the rest of the states in build- 
ing bulk grain handling facilities, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Illinois, Minnesota and 
Iowa crowded up front for a place in the 
lead as shown by the following table. 


Country An- Country An- 
Elevators nexes Elevators nexes 
Ala. 12 Miss. 2, A 
Ark. 3 1 Missouri 7 3 
Calit. 1 Montana 4 11 
Colo. 2 so! Nebraska 11 9 
Georgia 1 ae: Nee 1 a 
Idaho ut 4 Nene 1 ms 
Illinois 24 35 No. Dak 8 13 
Indiana 4 8 Ohio 6 4 
lowa 17 41 Okla. 19 6 
Kansas 25 27 Oregon 7 Z 
Kentucky 2 3 So. Dak 4 6 
das 1. « 1 Texas 4 7 
Maryland 1 Utah 1 1 
Mass. 1 Virginia 1 5S 
Mich. 6 - Wash. 49 14 
Minn. 19 25 Wis. 7 : 
Totaln. tec sb.iea eo ioee eee 252 221 
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What Lies Ahead for the 
Grain Trade 


Europe is at war! Eleven countries have 
1ost their economic identity. Others totter on 
the brink, caught in the maelstrom of a titanic 
struggle between the free democratic form “of 
government and totalitarianism. Caught also 
in the vicious battle is international trade, 
strangled by blockades, harried and thrown out 
of balance by the urgent demand for airplanes 
destroyers, guns and ammunition, the scarcity 
of ships and convoys, the spending of inter- 
national credits for war materials, instead of 
food. 

The grain trade of all exporting countries has 
felt the effects of the blockade, of the shortage 
of ocean bottoms, and of the frenzied demand 
for war materials. For a little while before the 
war, U. S. exports of grains reversed their 
downward trend of several years, and showed 
a pickup as warring nations imported huge re- 
serves of food. In 1937 our exports of wheat 
climbed painfully up to 32,000,000 bus.; in 
1938 we exported 86,000,000 bus. of wheat, and 
147,000,000 bus. of corn; in 1939 these exports 
of food grains dropped again, in line with the 
two-thirds of the year in which international 
trade remained unhampered. Then, after the 
wheat harvest in Europe was over, war came, 
and the demand for transport of war materials 
began to crowd out foodstuffs in an ever- 
diminishing number of transport ships. In the 
first 11 months of 1940 our exports dropped 
to 14,000,000 bus. of wheat, 38,000,000 bus. of 
corn; Canadian country and terminal elevators 
became clogged with wheat that could find no 
outlet, and Argentina’s Grain Board offered 
corn for sale as fuel. 

Meanwhile European industrial countries, the 
world’s greatest markets for foodstuffs, tore up 
many fields of grain in European agricultural 
sections as their armies fought for controlling 
positions, men have been called from agricul- 


U. S. EXPORTS BY CROP YEARS 
(000 Omitted) 


Year Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1931 80,173 Ziooee 2115 123 = 7,940 
1932 54,882 7,880 3,474 1,095 7,045 
1933 8,884 5,364 1,476 36 = 7,130 
1934 . 16,970 2,988 142 6 25,448 
1935 234 177 568 6 = 7,506 
1936 1,870 524 517 Dee 2oL6 
1937) 832,377 5,833 6,728 4,272 11,470 
1938 85,974 147,291 8516 3,348 16,130 
1939 = 63,121 31,919 226 86 5,287 
1940* 14,074 38,362 179 887 = 1,058 


*First 11 months only. 


tural pursuits to take up arms, and to make 
munitions, production of foodstuffs has de- 
clined, reserves have been drawn upon heavily, 
and rigid rationing has been established to con- 
serve remaining supplies and keep peoples alive 
while the fight goes on. ; 

A report from the foreign agricultural rela- 
tions division of the U. S. D. A. points out 
that while “condition of fall plantings is very 
favorable in most of Europe . . . it should be 
kept in mind that Europe is normally an im- 
porter of large supplies of grains; and, with 
the present blockade of nearly all of its ports, 
a food shortage during the coming year is im- 
minent. Most of the countries of Europe are 
now under severe rationing.” 

Lord Woolton, British food minister, in a 
radio message to the British people, warned 
that, “We shall have to do with less meat,” 
and urged use of potatoes as a substitute for 
bread, conservation of canned foods for emer- 
gencies, conservation of cooking fats which 
were becoming scarce. On the heels of his 
announcement a scarcity of meats developed, 
and British housewives found themselves unable 
to purchase even the 36c worth of meat weekly 
to which they were entitled before another ra- 
tioning order reduced this allowance by 20 per 
cent. 


Chief of State Marshal Henri Philippe Petain 
of France, in a New Year’s eve message, pre- 
dicted that “1941 will be hard. We will go 
hungry,” and he appealed to the peasants to 
“draw from the earth whatever she will give,” 
and to the public to fill out its diet as best 
it can. 

Rationing in Germany became severe at the 
outbreak of the war. Rationing of available 
food supplies has followed in the wake of the 
Nazi army in each of the small countries which 
it has subdued. Long lines of hungry folks 
stand before the food shops in Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, nervously fingering their 
ration cards, wondering if even these small sup- 
plies will be sold to them. 


Some day the war will end. Economic ex- 
haustion, and hungry peoples, will force an end. 
Silencing of the guns will be followed by a vast 
demand for foods. The huge storehouses full 
of foods in Canada, the United States and 
Argentina will be drained. Somehow, some 
way, the famine-stricken peoples will find means 
to buy, and a great market will open again to 
the farmers and the grain dealers of the 
Americas. : 


Washington News 


Federal administrative budget plans for 
1941 include $500,000,000 in soil conservation 
payments, in addition to $212,000,000 already 
appropriated for parity payments to pro- 
ducers of wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco and 
rice, on 1941 crops. Congress has not yet 
appropriated the $500,000,000. 

The time has come when we must remodel 
our entire Federal tax system. It must be 
simplified so that we can all go back to work 
producing real wealth. We must rewrite our 
tax laws so that everyone can understand 
them, so that fewer people will be needed 
to operate them, and so that they will bring 
in enough revenue to amply provide for all 
the services we collectively believe should 
come under the head of public service.— 
American Taxpayers Ass’n.. 


Farm benefit payments, highway construc- 
tion and relief projects are among proposed 
sacrifices to the armament program. Sen- 
ators Bankhead (Dem.), Alabama, and Cap- 
per (Rep.), Kansas members of the farm 
bloc, already have served notice that they 
will work for increased rather than reduced 
farm benefits. Bankhead said the $212,000,- 
000 the government is paying out this year 
should be boosted so that farmers would get 
full parity (the 1904-14 average) prices for 
their crops instead of the two-thirds they 
now receive. These payments are in addi- 
tion to $500,000,000 for soil conservation com- 
pliance. 


George Livingston, chief of the food sup- 
ply section of the agricultural division of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, told 
4 group of 200 representatives of wholesale 
and distributing agencies in attendance at 
the conference presided over by Miss Har- 
riet Elliott, consumer member of the com- 
mission, “We are aware that there will be a 
large carryover of wheat next year, and 
that the harvest of oats and soybeans will 
be considerable. We are now engaged in 
making a detailed survey of all storage facili- 
ties, and mapping plans for handling the sit- 
uation as it may develop. Cotton and to- 
bacco warehouses are now the most cramped 
for space, and there seems to be need for 
more ample facilities for the storage of grain 
at the lake ports.” 


The Commodity Credit Corp. has an- 
nounced it will not extend grower loans on 
unredeemed 1940 wheat and barley stored 
in commercial grain elevators, when present 
government loans expire. Instead, the cor- 
poration will take delivery of the grain. 
Grain dealers estimate that this action will 
force losses of 5 to 12 cents a bu. on the 


221,000,000 bus. of 1940 wheat corralled un- 
der government loans and reported in com- 
mercial warehouses on Dec. 17. In addition, 
the C. C. C. faces a potential loss of 10c 
per bu. on 190,000,000 bus. of corn. 


Future Trading Contract 
Not Gaming 


The Supreme Court of North Dakota on 
June 4, 1940, affirmed a decision by the district 
court of Grand Forks County giving the Hoover 
Grain Co. judgment against A. Amundson and 
Wm. Robinson on two notes covering losses in 
wheat speculation. 


Robinson was grain buyer and manager of 
an elevator owned and operated by the Manvel 
Grain Co. at Manvel, N. D. Amundson is a 
farmer residing near Manvel. 

On Oct. 16, 1928, Amundson commenced a 
series of purchases and sales of wheat futures 
with the Manvel Grain Co. Robinson turning 
them over to the Hoover Grain Co. for execu- 
tion on the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
over a period of 25 months. There were 19 
separate purchases or sales. On his first trade 
in 1,000 bus. he made a profit of $124.74. On 
his second trade he made a net profit of $190.91. 
His last and disastrous venture was on Sept. 3, 
1929, when he bought 1,000 bus. for December 
delivery. He switched this deal to 4 later fu- 
tures, his net loss being $951.75, and deducting 
previous profits $636.10. On Nov. 13, 1931, 
Amundson executed the notes, signed also by 
Amundson. 


When the Hoover Grain Co. brought suit 
on the notes Amundson testified that “he did 
not contemplate buying wheat’’; that “he was 
working on the rise and fall of the market,” that 
the notes were given for “betting on this mar- 
ket.” 

The Supreme Court said: “Similar transac- 
tions have been before this court on several 
occasions and the principles of law applicable 
are well settled. Contracts for the sale of com- 
modities for future delivery are presumed to 
be valid and the burden is on the party assert- 
ing the contrary to establish such fact. Such 
contracts are not void as wagering contracts 
if the parties do not contemplate actual delivery 
of the commodities purchased, but contemplate 
settlement by paying the difference between the 
contract price and the market price upon the 
delivery date. 


“The test of illegality is not the intention of 
one party to the contract but of both. 


“In Dows & Co. y. Glaspel, 4 N. D. 251, 
this court said, ‘We recognize the legal right 
of every one to speculate in every commodity 
which he does not own, and for which, as a 
commodity, he has no use. He may enter into 
a contract to buy or sell anything of value for 
the sole purpose of speculating,—with no other 
object in view than that of making profit out 
of the transaction; but he must in good faith 
bind himself to deliver or receive the things 
sold or purchased. * * * the undisclosed purpose 
of one of the parties to a contract not to deliver 
or receive the article contracted for will not 
affect the other party, who, relying on a con- 
tract calling for delivery, intends in good faith 
that the contract shall be carried out in all of 
its particulars.’ 


“Tt is thus apparent that both the contracts 
entered into by the plaintiff and the defendant 
Amundson for the purchase and sale of wheat 
and the method by which those contracts were 
discharged and settled were on their face legal 
in all respects. 


“In this case the jury, by its verdict, has 
found that the evidence did not warrant a con- 
clusion that the contract between the plaintiff 
and Amundson was a wagering contract. The 
question of the intention of the parties was 
properly submitted to the jury and judgment 
is therefore affirmed.”—293 N. W. Rep. 196. 


The American Millers Ass’n will meet Jan. 
14 at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
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Wage and Hour Application 


Grain & Feed Journals: We understand 
that the Wage and Hour Division of the U. S. 
Department of Labor promised two months ago 
to give an interpretation of the application of 
the wage and hour law to firms engaged in op- 
erating an elevator, manufacturing feed, retail- 
ing and doing some wholesaling. What has been 


the interpretation ?—J. S. Martin. 

Ans.: The Division has sent men to visit these 
plants to collect data about their operations 
in the grain, feed and retail business as a basis 
for an interpretation, which has not yet been 
promulgated. 


Protein Content of Brewers’ Yeast? 


Grain & Feed Journals: What is the protein 
percentage of brewers’ yeast and where can it 


be purchased?—Brink Bros., Lake Katrine, 
ING YY: 
Ans.: Dried yeast contains by percentage 92 


35.6 digestible protein, 76.6 total 
45 protein, 3 fat, 1 fiber, 36 
nitrogen free extract, 7 mineral matter, 1.48 cal- 
cium, 1.28 phosphorus, 7.20 nitrogen. 

F. B. Morrison in “Feeds & Feeding’’ states 
that ‘‘brewers’ dried yeast contains 40 per cent 
or more of protein, and it has been used for a 
considerable time in Europe as a protein supple- 
ment for the various classes of stock. It is not 
only high in protein, but the protein is of good 
quality. Also, it is very rich in vitamins B 
and G, which gives it a special value in poultry 
feeding. 

“In Canadian experiments brewers’ dried 
yeast was equal to linseed meal for dairy cows 
when fed as a supplement to a ration of grain, 
silage, and hay. Both on account of its rich- 
ness in protein and its rather bitter taste, dried 
yeast should not ordinarily form more than 10 
per cent of the concentrate mixture for stock. 
However, in Germany dairy cows are fed as 
much as 2 to 4 lbs. per head daily; horses, 1 to 
2 lbs. or more; and swine, 0.3 to 1.3 lbs. The 
yeast should be heated sufficiently high in the 
drying process to kill the yeast cells, as other- 
wise marked fermentations may be produced 
in the digestive tract when much is fed, result- 
ing in indigestion.” 


of dry matter, 
digestible nutrients, 


Spoiling of Soybeans in Store? 


Grain and Feed Journals: We would be 
pleased to have any information from actual 
experience, as to the effect of wet beans mixed 
in with dry ones. For example, suppose a few 
bushel of wet beans became covered over with 
dry ones. Does an equilibrium develop wherein 
the dry ones absorb moisture or do the wet 
ones heat, decompose and continue with expand- 
ing heating and decomposition like one rotton 
apple in a barrel? 

If beans heat unduly will they cause charring 
or merely ferment and soften to a soupy mass? 
Whole beans on heating do not appear to sup- 
port combustion. Are there any authentic cases 
of fires caused by soybean heating ?—Zeleny 


Thermometer Co., Chicago, IH. 

Ans.: According to Frederick A. Wand, soy- 
bean expert of Chicago, the beans cannot be 
stored safely in quantity when the moisture 
content exceeds 134% per cent. A 13 per cent 
content is safer. 

He says: ‘“‘A bin holding 5,000 bus. of beans 
contains 7,500 gallons of oil subject to oxi- 
dation. A few bushels of damp beans becoming 
rancid can spread this condition rapidly, even 
in a mass of beans of low moisture content, that 
without this focus of infection would remain in 
good condition. 

“When soybeans are allowed to heat in stor- 
age, the oil breaks down into fatty acids and 
glycerine. Such beans, when processed, yield 
a low oil return per bushel. The oil is of a 
poor quality and must be refined in order to be 
of much commercial value. There is a loss in 
refining. The soybean oil meal obtained from 
such beans is dark in color and cannot be used 
in manufacturing special products. Judging 
from past experience, such meal would have to 
be sold at a discount even when used as live- 
stock feed.’’ 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, 
as they afford live, progressive grain dealers 
a chance to meet other merchants from the 
Same occupation. You can not afffford to 
pass up these opportunities to cultivate 
friendly relations and profit by the experience 
and study of others. 


Jan. 13, 14. Northwest Retail Feed Ass’n, 
Hotel St. Cloud, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Jan, Los 7: 
dealers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
Jan. 23. The New York State Hay & 


Grain Dealers Ass’n, Onondaga Hotel, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Jan. 27. Farm Seed Group of the Ameri- 
can Seed Trade Ass’n at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, IIL. 

Jan. 27, 28. Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n, 
Columbia Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jan. 28, 29, 30. Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n of Iowa, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
Ta. 

Feb. 4, 5, 6. Farmers Grain Dealers 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Feb. 18, 20. Minnesota Farmers Elevator 
Ass’n, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Feb. 19, 20. Pacific Northwest Feed Ass’n, 
Inc., New Washington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

June 2, 3. The Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, at the Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, O. 

June 9, 10, 11. Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents, Minneapolis, Minn. 

June 12, 13, 14. American Feed Mfrs. 
Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 


Ass'n 


Ass'n, 


Farmers Grain Dealers of lowa 


Will Meet 


The program to be presented at the 37th an- 
nual convention of the Farmers Grain Dealers 
Ass’n of Iowa, to be held in Des Moines at the 
Savery Hotel on Jan. 28, 29 and 30, is not com- 
plete, but the following speakers have promised 
to appear on the program: 

R. M. Evans, A.A.A. administrator; Frank 
Peck, president, Federal Land Bank, St. Paul, 
Minn.; John Ise, Lawrence, Kan.; J. i. Mason, 
Omaha’ Bank for Cooperatives: Carl Wilken, 
Sioux City, Ia.; W. T. Maakestad, Ames, Ia.; 
He Dietrich, State Committee, AAs Des 
Moines; Harry Terrell, Sec’y, Economic Policy 
Committee, Des Moines ; Dr. Bunce, Ames, Ia. ; 
Otto Wohlers, Rock Rapids, Viavee Ele Wis Anway, 
Omaha; Alan Loth, Fort Dodge, ae 

From all indications the attendance of man- 
agers and directors will be up to the usual 
figures, 


Farm Federation Would Decen- 
tralize Farm Aid 


At its recent convention at Baltimore the 
American Farm Buro Federation recommended 
that administration of farm programs be trans- 
ferred from the United States Department of 
Agriculture to state com’ites nominated by the 
state farm buros and the state directors of 
extension. 

Funds appropriated by Congress for farm 
relief would be transferred to the extension 
service and each state com’ite. 

A single board of 5 men is advocated instead 
of the present overlapping administrations of 
crop insurance, soil conservation, domestic al- 
lotment, surplus marketing, stamp plan and 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 


Pacific Northwest retail seed 


Is Producer Helped by AAA 
Holding Grain? 


The Chicago Board of Trade recently cele- 
brated its 90th birthday. Even during the World 
War, when the commercial and financial shock 
was so terrific that all the world stock ex- 
changes closed their doors, the directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade paused for a moment 
and considered closing but decided against it. 
So, we have a record of being open almost con- 
tinuously without a break on every business day 
since we were incorporated. 


The marketing of grain has been considered 
in all countries and at all times a matter of 
grave public concern. In modern times, the 
great central grain markets have reached an im- 
portance in the distribution of food supplies 
never before attained. 


This great institution has appointed a special 
committee, as follows: W. H. McDonald, Rich- 
ard F. Uhlmann, George A. Koehl, James E. 
Skidmore, Christopher Strasser and Fred H. 
Clutton, for the purpose of studying the gov- 
ernment’s various farm programs and to de- 
termine whether the withholding of grain from 
markets due to loans or the sale of such sur- 
pluses under subsidy is actually benefiting the 
farmer in the final analysis. It is inquiring 
whether a departure from free and open mar- 
keting will have its secondary consequences, re- 
gardless of some of the early advantages that 
may be gained. 


The committee’s study will be in the nature 
of a fact-finding body, and a survey will be 
made to get the reaction of actual users of our 
market, including millers, processors, terminal 
and country elevators, feed manufacturers, com- 
mercial livestock producers, exporters and im- 
porters. The approach in gathering these facts 
will be in the form of a simple questionnaire re- 
garding the use of the hedging facilities and its 
relation to business. Can speculation and un- 
certainty be eliminated by merchandisers or 
processors? 


Speculation is inherently in world commodi- 
ties since the price constantly changes with the 
meeting of the world supply and demand, which 
is ever-changing. 

Future trading has become an integral part 
of the process and merchandising of agricultural 
commodities during the 80 years since its origin 
by the Chicago Board of Trade of the City of 
Chicago. This system has spread to all of the 
important commercial markets. _The future 
market provides two important functions, the 
first is to focus at one central point all price 
determinations and influences thereby creating 
the maximum insurance that price will at all 
times reflect the fundamental supply and de- 
mand. This is realized because of the wide and 
current dissemination of market quotations aid- 
ing farmers, processors and dealers in making 
their purchases and sales, thus reducing the 
margin between the producer and consumer to 
the lowest cost of any commodity dealt in, in 
its market distribution. 


The second function of the future market is 
to serve as a price insurance medium for pro- 
ducers, processors and dealers, a market in 
which they can place their hedges and protect 
themselves against loss through price fluctua- 
tions. 


The Board of Trade is the largest and most 
important commodity market in the world, serv- 
ing more producers and consumers than any 
other world market place. Its members deem it 
their duty and responsibility to make inquiries 
of those who use its facilities as to the adequacy 
of the market and efficiency of the service 
under present existing market control over the 
free flow of the commodities dealt in and are 
seeking cooperation in their undertaking of all 
those who use the market facilities in order 
that they obtain factual information that can 
be used in guiding the association in its future 
efforts in maintaining a free, open and com- 
petitive market. 
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December Trading in Grain 
Futures 


Trading in grain futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade amounted to 336,974,000 bus. 
during December, 1940, compared with 444,510,- 
000 bus. for November, 1940, and 1,106,943,000 
bus. for December, 1939, the Commodity Ex- 
change Administration announced Jan. 4. Trad- 
ing in soybeans is included only in the volume 
reported for December, 1940. 

Of the 336,974,000 bus. traded in all grain 
futures during December, 225,003,000 bus., or 
66.8 per cent, was in wheat; 61,152,000 bus., or 
18.2 per cent, in corn; 12,964,000 bus., or 3.8 
per cent, in oats; 12,195,000 bus., or 3.6 per 


cent, in rye; 25,660,000 bus., or 7.6 per cent, in 
soybeans. May was the most active future for 
all grains, accounting for 63.2 per cent of the 
total volume of trading. 

Open contracts in wheat futures decreased 
5,280,000 bus. between Noy. 30, 1940, and Dec. 
31, 1940, and the daily average open contracts 
for December was 53,803,000 bus. Open con- 
tracts in corn decreased 1,871,000 bus. for this 
month with a daily average of 23,990,000 bus. 
Open contracts in oats decreased 1,196,000 bus. 
with a daily average of 9,932,000 bus. Open 
contracts in rye futures decreased 1,833,000 bus. 
from Nov. 30, 1940, to Dec. 31, 1940, with daily 
open contracts averaging 12,306,000 bus. 

Wheat prices from Noy. 30 to Dec. 31, 1940, 
declined 1% to 1% cents per bushel net, with 


Daily Closing Prices 


} The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and soybeans for May de- 
livery at the following markets for the past two weeks have been as follows: 


Wheat 
Option Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dee. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
High Low 26 27 28 30 31 2 3 dq 6 7 
MOLES ores aia tcnetors ene ei bis\ni sie 4 acee 89% 70 85% 85% 86% 863% 87 87 87% 87% 88% 87% 
\ugiroish balck Pee Se a Moe oe ae COMODO We eees = TOOK ee Ci yemmel Guan Oi Uer at (amc ae | nto © Naa 
WRITES TIONS feet. se tecciele! o)stete e o/s 8834 683, 833g 83% 84% 85 8534 855, 85% 86% 87 8614 
HCOTIGA Se COUY monisritialerris cate seirie 84 63% 79% 79% 81 80% 81% 81 81 813g 82 81 
Pa GUNNING reais, cree. o.sengearse- 8014 713%, 745 74% 75% 761%, 76% 17 174%, 7754 7814 78 
MT AV OVERTIIC CES ee ote oiate-e isieksie. ove) 2 ere 89% 70 853%, 85% 87 863, 87 87 87144, 87% 88% 
Corn 
YEN OME Bee coe chee caess co) = itis, vain 66 54% 614% 613% 625, 62% 631%, 62% 62% 62% 6314 62% 
ands Cltve mere wnt c ti... 615% 538 57% 58% 59%, 593 59% 595 591%, 59% 60 59% 
MTR WCERUL COGS cicicnte toate ercr¢ sees 65% 55 61% 613%, 62% 623% 633% 63 62% 62% 63% 
Oats 
NAPA OF Seciera oobi s cess sieatiaiet w'eis 38 285, 36 36%, 37 37 37144 371%, 387% 37% 373% 387% 
Winnines ANG fai Bor ree 341% 265% et 32% 3336 3354 3414 34% 34 344, 34146 343, 
MEIN NeANOWS Seer tiers ot 343g 26 3256 35 331%, 338% 34 34 33% 33% 34% 33% 
VEL GY SUE CG rantie ic ceicin.< cieie reno 38 2834 36 361%, 37 37 87% 374% 37% 37% 37% .... 
Rye 
RSENS OW cele aloe ane? sass ttiaie fares 52% 42% 463, 463% 47% 47 47% 47% 47% 48 49 4856 
Ranenpolls Pee oe PE RN MEN 4856 395, 44 445% 4514 453% 46% 4616 4656 47 48 4746 
PURE NIC Stes seve ere eyareiels stele hes 52 43% 4814 4854 48% 50 49% 49% 49%6 50% 50%4 
MPV TDIAU GIP OR Ries ralteses oes ioteictaus’amiia be 48 45% .... 45% 453, 463, 4614 46% 47 48 47% 
Barley 
i Ma eee ese sce ei 4344 38 41% 4214 42% 423% 42% 43 433% 43% 43% 43% 
innipes Eis. Coeds ome oe 46% 335 .... 4456 45% 451% 4514 45% 44% 44% 4514 45 
Soybeans 
TETGAS Olm ciate wc ee Se is yallere! ois, mnt eve 105 69 9214 923, 94% 938% 945% 96% 97 98% 101 : 97% 
[canada Exchange ....-...-- coe 8644 86 85% 86 86 85% ee. 
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May closing at 87 cents on Dec. 31. For the 
same dates, corn futures advanced 1% to 13% 
cents per bushel net, closing at 6314 cents for 
May; oats futures advanced 7% cent per bushel 
net, closing at 37% cents for May; rye futures 
declined 14% to 1% cents per bushel net, closing 
at 473 cents for May. 


Year's Trade in Futures Smallest 
for Forty Years 


The volume of trading in grain futures 
during 1940 was the smallest since the Grain 
Futures Administration began keeping rec- 
ords. Total transactions on the Chicago 
Board of Trade as reported by the Commod- 
ity Exchange Administration aggregated 
6,850,000,000 bus. Back in 1926 the trading 
volume totaled 26,895,000,000 bus. 

Soybean trading, which is free from gov- 
ernment manipulation or control, having only 
recently come under the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, on the contrary increased in vol- 
ume to 134,877,000 bus., against 79,947,000 
bus. in 1939. Moreover, the government is 
not accumulating a paralyzing stock of soy- 
beans by making loans to farmers, as is the 
case in wheat and corn. 

The holding of several hundred million 
bushels of wheat and corn under government 
control deprives the futures market of that 
much in hedging sales. 

Discontinuance of future trading on the 
Liverpool Corn Exchange and the closing of 
continental European markets has contrib- 
uted to the shrinkage in the volume of 
transactions in the pits of Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City and other contract mar- 
kets. 

Transactions in futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade in recent years have been 
as follows, in millions of bushels: 


Wheat Corn *T otal 
TOO) Ree. 5,445 898 6,850 
1OSOuP ee eee 5,027 1,444 7,142 
LOSS eee Se we 5,683 1,495 7,497 
19S Tee mre eee: 10,889 2,546 14,628 
193 6a Ba 7,343 1,996 10,455 
LOS GM pee ac ee eae 7,063 2,219 10,175 
19394 Reet ee. 7,500 3,193 12,084 
1933 tere er ere 10,354 3,609 15,597 
3 Dia oe in Be 8,078 1,497 10,006 
193 Beek en 6,925 3,880 11,503 


*Includes oats and barley. 


The Red Cross’ recent order for 50,000 
bbls. of graham flour for Spanish relief has 
been temporarily withdrawn. 


Open Interest in Future 


Deliveries 


As reported by the C.E.A. for wheat, corn, . 
oats and rye, and by the Board of Trade 
Clearing House for soybeans the open inter- 
est in all futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade recently has been as follows, in 1,000 
bus.: 


Soy- 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye beans 

Aug. 80,359 22,134 9,571 16,427 1,778 
Aug. 10 82,082 22,982 10,061 16,734 2,390 
Aug. 17 80,492 22,585 10,181 16,515 2,781 
Aug. 24 177,384 22,927 10,164 16,075 2,906 
Aug. 81 70,137 22,470 10,403 15,469 2,963 
Sept. 7 60,516 22,779 10,560 14,290 3,Q10 
Sept. 14 59,707 22,075 10,961 13,962 3,038 
Sept. 21 58,871 19,176 10,132 14,601 3,168 
Sept. 28 58,175 19,454 10,115 14,316 3,331 
Oct. 5 57,283 19,641 10,119 14,273 3,531 
Oct. 11 56,279 19,516 10,192 14,558 4,321 
Oct. 19 55,539 20,287 10,392 14,562 5,273 
Oct. 26 55,850 20,811 10,382 15,014 5,976 
Nov. 2 54,629 22,070 10,466 15,107 6,477 
Nov. 9 55,877 22,771 10,380 14,860 7,180 
Nov. 16 54,534 24,088 10,560 14,794 7,150 
Nov. 23 56,038 25,156 10,658 14,951 7,356 
Nov. 30 55,726 24,765 10,380 14,144 6,975 
Dee. 7 55,891 24,864 9,978 12,674 6,851 
Dec. 14 55,477 24,910 9,982 12,105 *7,042 
Dec. 21 50,179 22,509 9,858 12,550 6,859 
Dec. 28 50,621 22,695 9,649 12,297 6,971 
Jan 49,476 22,493 9,200 12,748 6,842 


beginning Dec. 9 
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Dealers having anything to say of interest to members of the grain trade 
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Limiting the Price of Corn 


Grain Dealers Journal: A definite ceiling 
was placed over the corn market with the an- 
nouncement by the government that country 
stored corn in steel bins would be offered for 
sale at a price of 65 cents per bushel. Because 
this year’s crop of corn runs high in moisture 
and therefore presents more danger in storage, 
many owners of corn will want to sell at this 
time of the year when the price justifies and 
conditions are favorable to permit moving the 
corn—Baldwin Elevator Co., Decatur, Ill. 


Trucking 200 Miles on 4c Margin 


Grain & Feed Journals: We are not doing 
a lot in the grain business, truckers are busy 
going direct to the farm and taking corn to 
localities south of. us that weren’t blessed with 
a good crop. We were able to check up yester- 
day on one trucker who hauled 200 bus. of 
wheat approximately 200 miles on a margin of 
4c per bu. If they can do that we can all take 
lessons from them. Of course, they are rather 
adept at avoiding all sales tax and even property 
tax.—C. C. Barnes, exec. vice pres., Goodrich 
Bros. Co., Winchester, Ind. 


Disposition of Government 


Corn 


Last Apr. 1 it was estimated that about 552 
million bushels of corn were sealed on farms 
or held by the Government. In the table below, 
the distribution of this corn is shown by the 
Dept. of Agriculture in millions of bushels. It 
is estimated that about 30 million bushels oi 
this corn were sold by the Government since 
Apr. 1, and 102 million bushels were redeemed 
by farmers thru the payment of the loan. Of 
the quantity sold by the Government, 25 million 
bushels were sold for export and about 5 
million bushels were sold within the United 
States. 

Of the 147 million bushels of 1937 and 1938 
corn sealed on farms last Apr. 1, it is estimated 
that about 55 million bushels have been delivered 
to the Government as collateral for loans and 
30 million bushels have been redeemed by farm- 
ers. Of the 302 million bushels of 1939 corn 
sealed, about 75 million bushels were delivered 
to the Government. Total Government hold- 
ings of corn have been increased to about 190 
million bushels. 

The corn remaining sealed on farms in De- 
cember totaled only about 230 million bushels, 
or 219 million bushels below the quantity sealed 
on farms last Apr. 1. This would indicate that 
crib space available on farms is not an impor- 
tant factor limiting the quantity of .1940 corn 
to be sealed. 


Corn sealed or held by the Government on April 
1 and in mid-December, 1940 


Estimated 
for mid- 
April 1 December 
Million Million 
Item bushels bushels 
Total sealed or held by the 
GOVErniMent: 2c... acs ate 552 420 
Sealed on farms 
19387 and 1988 COrMm. so. cess 147 75 
1939. /COPTl \<cpeseotsm ae sanmans 302 155 
Sealed by farmers in country 
elevators) Sa soaerte oceans as 3 £E 
Held by the Government...... 90 190 


Since the movement of corn between the posi- 
sitions shown above extended into early Decem- 
ber, the figures given in the second column are 
dated as of mid-December to show the esti- 
mated final position of old corn. These figures 
may be revised somewhat after more complete 


records are available on this corn. It is esti- 
mated that about one-half of the corn held by 
the Government was in country, terminal, and 
sub-terminal elevators and one-half in steel 
bins. 


CCC Will Take Delivery on 
Warehoused Wheat 
and Barley 


The Commodity Credit Corporation will now 
take delivery of all unredeemed 1940 wheat and 
barley stored in warehouses when the loans on 
these commodities mature within the next four 
months. Delivery will also be taken of all un- 
redeemed 1939 resealed wheat and rye on which 
the loans were extended last spring. An ex- 
tension beyond the original 10-month period will 
be available for loans on 1940 farm-stored 
wheat, barley and rye in areas where it is 
known that grain will store without deteriora- 
tion. 

Dec. 31 is the closing date for making all 
1940 wheat, barley and rye loans. Under the 
program, borrowers have the privilege, when- 
ever prices are high enough, of repaying their 
loans prior to maturity and selling the collateral 
at an additional profit above the amount of the 
loan plus interest and storage charges. 


The loans on warehoused wheat are made 
either for a period of 8 months or until April 
30, 1941, whichever is earlier. For many of 
these loans, the 8-month period will expire dur- 
ing February, March and April. Loans on bar- 
ley stored in warehouses mature 10 months 
from date, or April 30, 1941, whichever is 
earlier. The farm storage loans for all three 
commodities were made for a full 10-month 
period. The Corporation will not accept de- 
livery of these grains prior to maturity of the 
loans. 

Commodity Credit Corporation now antici- 
pates that, insofar as practicable, it will not 
sell any 1940 crop wheat that is in good con- 
dition except at prices not less than loan values 
plus charges:. A small part of this wheat can 
be disposed of by the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration in export channels and in relief 
distribution. There is also the possibility that 
the Red Cross may be able to use small amounts 
of it. Some wheat may also be sold or trans- 
ferred to the Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion or to other Government agencies. 

Of the 268 million bushels of 1940 wheat 
under loan on Dec. 17, 1940, about 221 million 
bushels were in warehouse storage and 47 mil- 
lion bushels were in farm storage. 

On the same date approximately 7 million 
bushels of 1940 barley and 4 million bushels of 
1940 rye were under loan. 

The 1939 resealed collateral includes about 
10 million bushels of wheat and about 472 thou- 
sand bushels of rye, stored on farms. The 
loans on this grain were extended last spring 
for one year and will mature on April 30, 1941. 


Rome, Ga.—Theodore Stivers, president of 
the Stivers Milling Co., was. acquitted of an 
11-count mail fraud indictment in the U. S. 
District Court at Atlanta, Dec. 23, when a 
jury followed an hour’s deliberation with a 
verdict of “not guilty.” The federal grand 
jury indictment had charged Mr. Stivers with 
mailing an allegedly false statement of his 
company’s financial condition. Several wit- 
nesses testified at the two-weeks’ trial that 
they had been paid in full and had not been 
defrauded. 


1940 CCC Corn Loans 


The Commodity Credit Corporation, in its 
first summary of returns on the 1940 corn loan 
program, today announced that as of Dec. 31, 
1940, 4,618 loans for a total of 4,657,362 bus. 
valued at $2,837,474.71 had been completed. 


The Corporation also reported that 114,754,- 
644 bus. of Corporation owned or loan stocks 
had been sold or redeemed in the year 1940 and 
that the Corporation has taken title to 160,131,- 
285 bus of the loan stocks. In addition, 182,- 
727,892 bus. have been resealed by farmers with 
approximately 90 million bushels of the 1938 
and the 1939 loan stocks in the process of be- 
ing resealed or delivered to the Corporation. 


New corn loans under the 1940 corn loan pro- 
gram by states follow: 


No. of : 

State Loans Bushels Amount 
THURS: Cosieness erates 1,567 1,744,818  $1,064,011.42 
WSAOUATVA. cc «vere Wrote 87 70,172 42, 804. 92 
WRSWVON Mosse aphthohale 2,202 2,241,453 1,367,273.01 
Kansas: 22ns.acaer 10 5,673 3, 460. 53 
Minnesota ....... 357 278,748 168,703.63 
MASSOULL sces enters 144 86,484 52,532.79 
Nebraska cec/estate 153 174,149 106,204.95 
North Dakota ... 4 8,677 3,991.42 
CUO ee ticvo coevetleee 59 27,243 16,618.23 
South Dakota ... 33 19,691 11,413.87 
Wisconsin ...... 2 754 459.94 

Total? to. etemvere 4,618 4,657,362  $2,837,474.71 


1940 Wheat Loan Totals 


Loans on farm and warehouse stored wheat 
as of Dec. 31, 1940, the date on which the time 
for farmer application for such loans expired, 
totaled 271,410,744 bus. of grain against which 
$195,915,388.10 had been advanced, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has announced. 


Officials pointed out that while the period in 
which applications for loans under the 1940 
program expired on Dec. 31, 1940, loans which 
were in process in the county committees and 
the field offices of the Corporation on the date 
of expiration would be cleared and that these 
loans would likely increase the final figures 
somewhat. 


The smallest number of loans in any given 
state was in Wisconsin, where only one loan 
was made. The largest number of loans and 
the greatest volume of grain appeared in North 
Dakota, where 91,531 loans were made for a 
total volume of 56,348,383 bus. North Dakota 
also leads in the amount of wheat under loan 
stored on farms. 


A total of 432,369 loans were made under the 
1940 program compared to 235,216 on the same 
date last year for a total of 166,180,086 bus. 
valued at $116,259,395.72. 


Farm storage and warehouse loans by states 
follow: 


No. Farm Warehouse 
State Loans Storage Storage Amount 
Ark. 30). Osea 12,677 $ 9,407.47 
Calif. 39 34,095 96,799 89,024.46 
Colo. 4,276 888,667 2,326,897 2,.117,804.74 
Dela. he Raeneo: 1,625 1,327.13 
Idaho 4,004 1,691,169 5,248,581  3,704,586.27 
Ml. 26,987 40,326 12) 062,663 10,146,563.22 
Ind. 11,314 304,752 3 178,404 2,695,389.59 
Towa 5,497 409,566 9474,733 2,149,307.72 
Kan 66,097 7,716,960 39,292,355 33,638,450.62 
Ky. A DSS ced eects 611,640 467,687.77 
Mad. Visa eames ss 57,353 40,853.14 
Mich. 1,490 231,626 151,710 266,409.50 | 
Minn. 26,241 3,075,334 7,140,896  8,058,825.66 
Mo. 20,907 32,464 8,370,381 6,537,482.98 
Mont. 25,142 17,470,809 19, 535, 619 18,918,777.51 
Nebr. 32,934 -5,3852,640 9, 909, 310 11,030,699.62 
N. Mex. 439 69,009 "344/971 294,658.48 
N. Dak. 91,531 8,693,018 47,655,365 42,787,926.94 
Ohio 12,203 361,682 3,654,136  3,213,979.22 
Okla. 31,225 2,426,215 18,106,285 14,718,607.85 
Ore. 2,091 782, 823 4,886,233 3,318,440.92 
Penn. 497 “SEES. 127,533 95,056.00 
S. Dak. 41,207 042,966 10,747,685 10,299,985.83 
Tenn. SSB. ee sea. 278° 824 218° 572.97 
Texas 19,567 1,498,884 17,147,015 13, 680, 937.66 
Utah 477 637,849 201,968 414, 052.69 
Va. CLEP Bit occas 176,836 134,540.91 
Wash. 4,131 1,303,738 9,927,455  6,360,765.99 
W. Va. 24 BOOt, 9,687 8,354.04 
Wisconsin L Bly yeti mer Dr 115.24 
Wyo. 804 320,085 390,309 496,795.96 


Total 432,369 47,284,849 224,125,895 195,915,388.10 
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Archer-Daniels-Midland Concrete Elevator 
| at Decatur, lil. 


Decatur, Illinois, being located in the heart 
of the country’s soybean producing area and 
having five trunk lines of railroad radiating in 
different directions, made it the favorite point 
for new modern soybean storage and processing 
plants. Naturally the bean storage capacity of 
this enterprising market has been doubled and 
tripled in recent years, so that today this soy- 
bean center has storage room for over 14,000,- 
000 bushels of beans and additional storage fa- 
cilities are being planned for early construction. 


In locating this plant, considerable attention 
was paid to railroad facilities best adapted to 
the soybean industry, the choice being based 
on the fact that the city of Decatur provides 
railroad facilities in all directions. Aside from 
these very important facilities available, it was 
found that Decatur thas available an excellent 
water supply and a favorable labor policy with 
which to deal. 


Various sites were examined and it was final- 
ly decided to be of considerable advantage to 
select a site northeast of the boundaries of De- 
catur, adjoining a public park, within reasonable 
distance of Lake Decatur. This property had 
not been developed and it was necessary to 
construct approximately two miles of new rail- 
road from the main line to the construction site, 
for the purpose of serving this plant. 


The modern fireproof plant erected for the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company consists of a 
five million bushel grain elevator with two 
1,000 bushel Randolph grain driers and one 
Richardson car dumper; a_ bean processing 
building; an extraction building; a 3,200 horse- 
power boiler house; a machine shop; a welfare 
building for employes; an oil house, together 
with oil storage tanks; an office and labora- 
tory; pump house; a water reservoir; a sewage 
disposal plant and a transformer station. 

The elevator consists of 152 large storage 
bins with ten additional cleaner bins in the ele- 
vator proper. The structure is 550 ft. 8 in. long. 
109 ft. 4 in. wide, and the storage bins are 134 
ft. high, the head house being 234 ft. high. All 
bins have hoppered bottoms. 

THE EQUIPMENT installed in the elevator 
consists of one 25,000 bushel per hour leg, two 
15,000 bushel legs and one 12,000 bushel leg. 
Provision also being made for an additional 
12,000 bushel leg when truck receiving equip- 
ment is added to the elevator. The 25,000 bushel 
leg serves the car unloader. This leg discharges 
into a 3,000 bushel garner located over a 2500 
bushel full capacity hopper scale; the grain 
going from the hopper scale discharges into a 
1,000 bushel garner located below the scale, 
trom which point it is distributed by means of 
spouts and belt conveyors to any of the bins 
in the house. 

The 15,000 bushel leg on the east side serves 
a hand shovel pit, the leg discharging into a 
3,000 bus. garner located over a 2,500 bus. 
full capacity hopper scale. From this hopper 
scale grain may be distributed through spouts 
and by means of conveyor belts to any bin in 
the house. 

The house leg having a capacity of 15,000 
bus. is located on the south end adjacent to the 
drier. The purpose of this leg is to serve the 
drier and to receive grain from the storage for 
turning or loading into cars. All elevating and 
conveying machinery was supplied by the J. B. 
Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 

The elevator is provided with two carloading 
spouts for loading on tracks number three and 
four on the east side of the elevator. At the 
extreme south end of the elevator special pro- 
vision was made for the installation of two 
1,000 bushel Randolph grain driers. These 
driers are equipped with overhead and lower 
garners to provide for continuous operation. 


In that section of the elevator where the 
legs are located, provision was made for two 
grain cleaner floors located half way between 
the basement and the top of the bins, so as to 
provide hoppers over and under cleaning ma- 
chines. Only one cleaner is installed at this 
time, space being provided for six additional 
machines. 

Two 46 inch conveyors over the storage bins 
run the entire length of the house, with trip- 
pers for discharging into any of the bins de- 
sired. In the basement three 36 in. conveyor 
belts return grain from the storage bins to the 
legs on the south end. 

THE MEAL AND BEAN HOUSE isa struc- 
ture located east of the grain elevator, for the 
preparation of soybeans for the solvent plant 
located east of the meal and bean building. The 
meal and bean building is a reinforced concrete 
frame structure 111 ft. 4 in. long, 74 ft. 10 in. 
wide and 82 ft. 3 in. high. In this building are 
located many legs, conveyors, motors and other 
equipment for the conveying and handling of 
beans to flaking machines, grinders, cookers, 
etc. This building also contains drying, pellet- 
ing and sacking machinery for the handling of 
meal being returned from the solvent. plant. 

THE SOLVENT PLANT, located east of 
the meal and bean building, is of structural 
steel frame construction on concrete founda- 
tions with brick curtain walls. All interior 
floors are made of steel bar gratings. The 
equipment installed in this building is of spe- 
cial design, imported from Germany. The 
process being new to the field in this country 
made it necessary for the owners to arrange 


for the manufacture of this equipment in 
Germany. 
THE*® BOILER HOUSE, located approx:- 


mately 150’ to the north of the meal and bean 
building, consists of three 1,000 horsepower 
bcilers, together with coal and ash_ handling 


equipment as required for the generation of 
steam for the operation of this plant. 
THE MACHINE SHOP and welfare build- 


ings are located south of the meal and bean 


building, these buildings being one story in 
height and having brick walls and a frame 
construction. The machine shop is well 


equipped with machines for the repairing and 
replacing of equipment needed throughout the 
plant. 


THE OIL HOUSE is located north of the 
solvent plant. This building is of structural 
steel frame, with brick curtain walls, all on a 
concrete foundation. Oil produced in the sol- 
vent plant is pumped to the oil house, where 
it is cleaned and stored for shipment. 

THE OFFICE AND LABORATORY are 
located south of the solvent plant. This office 
consisting of a one story and basement build- 
ing to accommodate the office working force 
for the plant. The laboratory is built adjoining 
the office and is equipped with full laboratory 
equipment for the analysis and grading of grain 
products received at the plant. 

THE PUMP HOUSE is located on the 
shore of Lake Decatur, a distance of approxi- 
mately one mile from the plant. It is so 
located as to receive water by direct chan- 
nel flow to the pump house, where a pump 
having a capacity of 2,000 gallons per minute 
is located to serve the plant. Water is pumped 
from this plant to a reservoir located near the 
solvent plant, where it is permitted to settle 
before being used in the plant. Lake water is 
used for cooling purposes only, the plant being 
provided with a deep well for domestic use. 

THE TRANSFORMER STATION is lo- 
cated near the south end of the grain elevator, 
where electricity is received from the power 
company on 23,000 voltage. It is here trans- 
formed from 23,000 volts to 440 volts. All 
equipment throughout the plant is operated 
with individual G.Ie. motors served from this 
power station. 

The sewage disposal plant is located north 
of the solvent plant, for the conversion of 

estic sewage from the entire plant. 

For the shipping of meal, a covered conveyor 
gallery extends north from the bean house a 

[Concluded on page 20] 
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i4n Air View of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.’s Elevator and Processing Plant at Decatur, Ill. 
[See outside front cover] 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
ef grain and field seeds are always welcome. 


Ewart (Montezuma p. o.), Ia., Jan. 6.—The 
moisture content of corn is still very high in 


this locality, the average around 17-18%.— 
Wells-Hamilton Grain Co. 
Sugar Ridge, O.—A very wet fall, an early 


frost, immature corn crop have caused a very 
wide spread in corn prices, this being the small- 
est corn crop here in my ten years with this 
company.—G. H. Smith, mgr., The Sugar Ridge 
Grain Ass'n. 


Lincoln, Jan. 3—O. S. Bare, extension en- 
tomologist at the Nebraska agricultural col- 
lege, predicted today chinch bug infestation in 
the eastern part of the state will be as heavy 
next summer as it was last year. He based his 
outlook on a field survey made last fall. Bare 
explained, however, there is always hope that 
an unfavorable winter or spring may reduce 
the infestation. 


Manhattan, Kas.—Rusts have been more wide- 
ly distributed and are more severe on cereals 
in Kansas this fall than for many years, ac- 
cording to the bureau of plant industry here. 
Infections appeared first on volunteer wheat 
plants and spread rapidly to fall-sown winter 
wheat, it is stated. Both leaf and stem rust 
can now be found in nearly every field of 
wheat in central Kansas, infections being heavy 
in some localities. 

Spokane, Wash., Dec. 30—Rains beating at 
the rich Palouse country topsoil, with the mono- 
tonous regularity of a tropical rainy season, 
threaten to make the erosion damage of this 
winter the worst in the Inland Empire history. 
This condition has been revealed by Regional 
Conservator J. H. Christ of the soil conserva- 
tion service. ‘‘Hundreds of thousands of tons 
have been flushed from unprotected wheat lands 
underladen with frost,’’ Christ said.—F. K. H. 


Seattle, Wash.—It is estimated that winter 
wheat seeded the past fall aggregated an all- 
time record for Washington state of 1,585,000 
acres. The acreage a year ago was 1,043,000. 
“The growing condition of winter wheat, as 
of Dec. 1, was 96 per cent of normal—the high- 
est Dec. ist condition reported since 1927.’’ 
Oregon planted 691,000 acres compared with 
617,000 a year ago; Idaho 716,000 compared to 
731,000; Montana 1,462,000 compared with 1,271,- 
000 in the fall of 1939.—F. K. H. 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 2.—The glowing condition 
of the winter wheat crop on Dec. 1 as far as 
moisture was concerned has eyen been bettered 
by Jan. 1, so that not only has the surface 
moisture been maintained to a more than usual 
extent over the largest percentage of the acre- 
age, but the sub-soil has also been further re- 
lieved from its moisture shortage during the 
month, especially in parts of the Southwest 
where in most past winter seasons it had been 
alarmingly short.—Thomson & McKinnon. 


Columbus, O.—Corn production in 1940 was 
29 per cent smaller than in 1939, but the pro- 
duction of wheat was 13 per cent larger and 
oats 35 per cent larger than the previous year. 
Hay production exceeded that of 1939 by 18 
per cent. The crops of potatoes and tobacco 
were smaller than in 1939. The acreage of soy- 
beans showed a sizeable increase over 1939, but 
yields of soybeans averaged materially less than 
in 1939, and the crop of soybeans for beans was 
17 per cent smaller than in the previous year.— 
Glenn S.*Ray, agr. statistician, U. S. Dept. of 
Agr. 

Helena, Mont., Dec. 25—The harvested acre- 
age of all main crops in 1940 totaled 6,777,000 
or about 8.6 per cent larger than in 1939 when 
it was about equal to the 10-year average total 
of 6,249,000 acres. Larger acreages were planted 
to the grain crops, including corn but excluding 
rye, in 1940 as compared with both the pre- 
ceding year and average. Larger than average 
harvested acreages also’ occurred in the case 
of sugar beets, mustard seed, sweet clover seed 
and alfalfa seed. Acreages smaller than aver- 
age were harvested in the case of flaxseed, rye, 
potatoes, beans, seed peas and hay.—Jay G. 
Diamond, sr. agr. statistician, U. S. Dept. of 
Agr. 


Conway, Ark.—Rice farmers from Stuttgart 
and Newport, are negotiating with land owners 
for rice growing land, and many farmers in 
the McCrory area plan to grow rice this year. 
Several tracts of virgin timber have been 
cleared and the county’s largest rice crop is 
predicted.—_J. H. G. 


Decatur, Ill., Jan. 4.—December was an ex- 
tremely mild month; mean temperature was 
37.4 degrees. Precipitation during the month 
totaled 1.92 inches, which is .47 of an inch be- 
low normal. The first day of the new year was 
the second warmest in Decatur weather rec- 
ords, accompanied by an all-day rain amount- 
ing to .74 of an inch. The moisture was bene- 
ficial to winter wheat and will also help to re- 
lieve serious subsoil moisture deficiencies and 
replenish wells on farms. The mild weather 
together with the many hours of slow, steady 
rain that soaked the topsoil has improved the 
looks of winter wheat. Early seeded fields 
show above normal growth and stands. The late 
seeded fields have good stands with very fine 
growing condition.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


December Corn Inspections 
Confirm Poor Quality 


The poorer quality of the 1940 corn crop is 
confirmed by inspections of receipts at repre- 
sentative markets during the first half of De- 
cember, the Agricultural Marketing Service re- 
ports. 

Of the corn inspected at these markets from 
Dec. 1 to 15, inclusive, only 19 per cent graded 
No. 2 or better this season compared with 87 
per cent during the same period last season 
when the quality was unusually high. Forty- 
five per cent graded No. 3 and 28 per cent No. 
4 for the first half of December, 1940, against 
11 per cent and 1 per cent, respectively, a year 
earlier. Eight per cent graded No. 5 and Sam- 
ple grade this season compared with only 1 per 
cent in these grades in 1939. Yellow corn ap- 
parently graded slightly higher than the white 
corn. 

Receipts during the Dec. 1-15 period consisted 


Soybeans Movement in 
December 


Receipts and shipments of soybeans at the 
various markets during December, compared 
with December, 1939, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
Baltimore. 9) hecc T3847 ee coe 479,790 
Chicago 1,389,000 1,248,000 599,000 658,000 
Indianapolis 52,500 112,500 61,500 88,500 
Milwaukee 22,560 24310 af Se atecr es pea on 
Minneapolis SUE Res nna ye OS e9 AS 
Omaha 115,500 ES, BOO Re so once uae eee 
Peoria 226,799 119,750 110,199 156,200 
St. Joseph 84,000 212000 aise 7,500 
St. Louis 12,800 16,000 11,200 16,000 
Toledo 61,500 273,000 48,000 107,325 


_ of their corn allotments. 


of a greater percentage of yellow corn than 
last season with 86 per cent classing as yellow, 
11 per cent white and 3 per cent mixed against 
79 per cent yellow, 16 per cent white and 5 per 
cent mixed during the first 15 days in Decem- 
ber, 1939. : 


1941 State Corn Acreage 
Allotments 


State corn acreage allotments for the 1941 
commercial corn area were announced Dec. 31 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
The area consists of 623 counties in 15 states 
and has a total allotment of 37,300,000 acres. 


Corn allotments for individual farms are now 
being established in counties of the commercial 
corn area. Farmers who plant within their farm 
allotments in 1941 will receive conservation pay- 
ments of 9 cents a bushel on the normal yield 
They will also re- 
ceive parity payments at a rate yet to be deter- 
mined and will be eligible for corn loans next 
fall as authorized by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938. 

The 1941 commercial corn area consists of 
24 counties in addition to the 599 counties which 
were included in the area in 1940. For the area 
which was included in the 1940 commercial 
corn area, the 1941 allotments will total virtual- 
ly the same as the 1940 allotment of 36,638,000 
acres. The difference between the 1940 and 1941 
national allotments is accounted for chiefly by 
the addition of the 24 new counties to the area. 
State, county and farm allotments, however, 
vary somewhat from those of 1940, since state 
and county allotments reflect’ trends in corn 
plantings and farm allotments reflect changes 
in farming operations. 

The 1941 corn acreage goal is 88 to 90 mil- 
lion acres, including the allotment for the com- 
mercial corn area and the anticipated normal 
plantings outside the area. This is the same as 
the national goal for 1940. 

The state allotments for the commercial corn 
area in 1940 and 1941 are as follows: 


1940 1941 
No. of No. of 
Counties Acres Counties Acres 
IBineisny.s <8 99 6,513,876 99 6,527,756 
Indiana <..... 83 3,225,440 83 3,208,908 
JGWR Gixswaces 99 8,193,223 99 8,184,781 
Kanndse cos. .o8 25 1,673,277 25 =: 1,5 89,175 
Kentucky .... 12 323,220 2 320,804 
Michigan ..... 12 392,095 12 391,511 
Minnesota .... 49 3,177,524 49 3,153,973 
Missouri 63 =. 2,876,339 63 2,920,469 
Nebraska 64 5,905,316 64 5,923,431 
Ohio secsc eee 63 2,396,291 63 2,386,441 
South Dakota. 18 1,393,862 18 1,393,515 
Wisconsin .... 12 667,577 12 661,622 
Delaware ..... Spo fe Pree 2 46,578 
Maryland’... 2. 9 iet | Peace vla! 224,979 
Pennsylvaniaias os. 1) eons 11 366,057 
Motal- 2.24.02. ee 36,638,000 37,300,000 


Imports and Exports of Grain, 1926-1940 


Imports and exports of grain of the United States during 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, for ten 
months of 1940, and for the 5-year periods 1926-30, and 1931-35, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce have been as follows in thousands of bushels: 


Imports 

1926-30 1931-’35 1936 1937 1938 1939 *1940 
Barley ches oss dss ee rian 3,815 8,144 10,384 126 776 1,162 
Cor. Bieta terest oe 1,808 9,465 31,471 86,337 404 490 1,240 
Oats) cutee serrrtre cca loeteee 205 3,291 149 58 7 4,293 10,084 
Rye: 4:5 itieas ste Geis Coren eases 8,424 3,889 LOT Ae Steen S beetles 1 
Wheat! 353s Sa ee ee 15,858 18,689 52,990 17,716 3,829 10,747 7,538 
Oil Cake and Meali....... 284.480 155,992 206,396 368,801 153,823 178,826 280,035 

Exports 
Barley” 2:2. ce gaeweteeas ae i2p. 2s. 6,998 Wad s 11,473 16,130 5,410 ior 
Buckwheat. <..5eeeeee eee 5A 186 148 ee 360 77 346 385 
Gotn ens otek cece een 20,481 3,823 524 5,834 147,505 32,117 34,436 
Kafir and Milowe ce. eee Te Laos 1,857 2 88 675 2 1 
QOats:>. Ce oman caer eee eee 8,032 1,558 517 6,728 8,517 226 170 
Rice! cose eee 236,377. 155,676 23,398 208,375 319,800 307,786 268,065 
Rye: ..%-d./Meecaourem erica 13,216 254 6 4,262 3,347 86 887 
Wihest?4.cktec een eee 116,155 32,075 1,879 34,848 86,902 63,214 13,524 
Wheat Plott: 2324: tae tsa 12,650 5375 3,660 4,453 5,214 7,745 4,520 
Oil Cake and Meal§........ 535,408 294.657 237,886 379,965 328,676 301,648 135,373 
*To Nov 1. 71,000 Ibs. £1,000 bbls. §Tons of 2,240 Ibs. 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from Interior 
points are always welcome. 


Portland, Ore.—Portland’s exports for 1940 
according to figures of Portland Merchants’ Ex- 
change, included wheat shipments of 2,684,800 
bus., compared with 13,132,612 bus. during 1939. 
—F. K. H. 


Ewart (Montezuma p. o.), Ia., Jan. 6.—Some 
corn is being sealed at present. There are no 
large amounts of corn moving at this time, due 
to the bad condition of the roads.—Wells- 
Hamilton Grain Co. 


Baltimore, Md.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1940, expressed in 
bushels, as compared with those for the same 
period in 1939, shown in parentheses, were as 
follows: Receipts, wheat, 655,435 (823,420); corn, 
8,233,939 (12,083,471); oats, 797,311 (994,874); rye, 
1,493,741 (1,053,472); barley, 214,438 (837,756); 
soybeans, 441,057 (3,045,541); shipments, wheat, 
14,521,199 (3,137,389); corn, 5,717,837 (38,082,929) ; 
oats, 51,575 (——); rye, 339,208 (121,273); barley, 
601,390 (348,008); soybeans, 1,564,666 (1,865,023). 
—Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

Decatur, Ill., Jan. 4.—While the price of corn 
has advanced five cents from the recent low 
point, the advance has not been sufficient to 
bring out any large volume. Part of the light 
receipts is due to muddy condition around 
granaries and on side roads. There has been 
a heavy demand from feeders, and truckers are 
busy hauling corn to southern states. With some 
improvement the past weeks in the hog-corn 
ratio, hogs will now be fed for heavier weights. 
Farmers having corn in storage under govern- 
ment loan may now redeem their grain a few 
bushels at a time if needed for feed. This en- 
ables the borrower to pay off his loan piece- 
meal. This modification in corn sealing rules 
was recently announced by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


Ottawa, Ont., Jan. 3.—Canadian wheat in 
store for the week ending Dec. 27, 1940, in- 
creased 8,706,955 bus. as compared with the 
previous week and increased 143,346,517 bus. 
when compared with the corresponding week 
in 1939. The amount in store was reported as 
492,595,619 bus. compared with 483,888,664 bus. 
for the previous week and 349,249,102 bus. for 
the week of Dec. 29, 1939. Wheat receipts in 
the Prairie Provinces for the week ending Dec. 
27, 1940, amounted to 8,345,983 bus., a decrease 
of 181,734 bus. from the revised figure of the 
previous week when 8,527,717 bus. were mar- 
keted. During the corresponding week a year 
ago the receipts were 1,631,723 bus. Market- 
ings in the three Prairie Provinces for the 21 
weeks from Aug. 1, 1940, to Dec. 27, 1940, as 
compared with the same period in 1939 were as 
follows, figures within brackets being those 
for 1939: Manitoba 37,979,482 (49,317,489); Sas- 
katchewan 152,253,673 (203,180,279); Alberta 
90,711,085 (110,237,284) bus. For the 21 weeks 
ending Dec. 27, 1940 and the same period in 1939, 
280,944,240 and 362,735,052 bus. were received 
from the farms.—R. H. Coats, Dominion Statis- 
tician. 


Barley Movement in December 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the va- 
rious markets during December, compared with 
December, 1939, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
Baltimore 4,934 569,443 155,606 348,008 
Chicago 1,253,000 1,032,000 260,000 306,000 
Duluth 744,385 118,511 826,685 1,409,292 
Hutchinson DOO Meee sicit mn) eelsfeleis, yes esc 
Indianapolis (UU) acs 8 ticle iene 1,500 
Kansas City 28,800 24,000 4,800 12,800 
Milwaukee 2,849,780 2,444,120 993,275 520,925 
Minneapolis 3,393,200 3,717,900 2,390,200 3,117,900 
Omaha 12,065 35,334 4,400 34,110 
Peoria 285,600 261,800 185,600 150,000 
Philadelphia 1,248 3,335 1,895 2,003 
St. Joseph TT ecg | ic” Senne mee Rear 
St. Louis 83,200 187,200 9,600 30,400 
Superior 237,784 107,866 77,248 246,072 
Toledo 21,000 2,800 12,600 1,835 


Wichita 6,500 wen eee 6,500 


Saint Joseph, Mo.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain during 1940 as compared to 1939, expressed 
in parentheses, in bushels were as follows: Re- 
ceipts, wheat, 9,278,400 (11,280,000); corn, 5,776,- 
500 (8,501,000); oats, 3,218,000 (8,942,000); rye, 
4,500 (31,500); barley, 19,250 (22,750); kafir, milo, 
3,000 (16,500); soybeans, 346,500 (357,000); ship- 
ments, wheat, 7,224,000 (7,945,600); corn, 2,470,- 
500 (2,083,500); oats, 358,000 (994,000); rye, 6,000 
(——); barley, 22,750 (5,250); kafir, milo, 1,500 
(13,500); soybeans, 22,500 (22,500).—St. Joseph 
Grain Exchange, 


Imports of Oats Jump 


Entry of the United States into a reciprocal 
trade agreement with Canada in November of 
1938 has gradually led to a marked change in 
the “grain imports for consumption” situation 
in this country. The agreement dropped the 
import duty on oats from l6c per bu. to 8c per 
bu. Buyers in the New England states and 
Canadian exporters promptly began to get to- 
gether to take advantage of this reduction, and 
imports of oats leaped upward. 


During the period 1929-39, imports of oats 
into this country for consumption were small. 
They totaled 112,000 bus. in 1929, 166,000 bus. 
in 1930, 604,000 in 1931, 58,000 in 1932, 131,000 
in 1933, 5,161,000 in 1934, following the preced- 
ing short crop, 10,106,000 in 1935, following a 
shorter domestic crop, then back down to 149,- 
000 in 1936, 58,000 in 1937, and 7,000 in 1938. 


Except for the short domestic crop years im- 
ports of oats have never entered heavy figures. 
But in 1939, without a short crop excuse, im- 
ports totaled 4,293,000 bus. A rise toward the 
1,000,000 bus. a month figure appears in the 
figures kept by Statistician Lyman C. West of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, in November and 
December of 1939, where 870,000 and 812,000 
bus., respectively, are recorded. 


The year 1940 saw four months when this 
country imported over 1,000,000 bus. of oats, 
and one when it imported over 2,000,000 bus. 
The figures for the first 11 months of the year 
total 10,778,000 bus., or more than in any pre- 
ceding full year, but with no short domestic crop 
as an excuse. 


Oats Movement in December 


Receipts and shipments of oats at the various 
markets during December, compared with De- 
cember, 1939, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
Baltimore 60,405 SI426: Bes sens”. sates ss 
Boston 8,000 32, COO Seen va ce oe Bxe«s.< 
Chicago 2,090,000 1,158,000 959,000 1,082,000 
Duluth 82,707 487,901 140,058 1,564,936 
Indianapolis 154,000 214,000 532,000 264,000 
Kansas City 166,000 128,000 58,000 132,000 
Milwaukee 74,580 45,200 43,700 49,400 
Minneapolis 1,714,500 1,626,750 1,800,000 1,485,000 
Omaha 120,000 232,000 96,887 220,535 
Peoria 176,000 298,000 144,000 270,000 
Philadelphia 7,876 13,433 5,138 8,226 
St. Joseph 500,000 160,000 42,000 60,000 
St. Louis 194,000 386,000 144,000 210,000 
Superior 57,301 291,097 124,261 40,512 
Toledo 157,500 603,900 163,800 617,210 
Wichita” Dey oO o.ccs Yue “Geese a & ore 


Rye Movement in December 


Receipts and shipments of rye at the various 
markets during December, compared with De- 
cember, 1939, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
Baltimore (rate Si Wich ee es 121,273 
Chicago 253,000 37,000 457,000 165,000 
Duluth 13,688 346,841 113,595 381,112 
Hutchinson EDO mmee ee stete akecals ote aw ae shase's 
Indianapolis 162,000 96,000 46,000 42,000 
Kansas City 10,500 42,000 3,000 3,000 
Milwaukee 24,160 305,640 87,850 18,825 
Minneapolis 426,000 1,345,500 298,500 766,500 
Omaha ,782 87,565 16,800 70,000 
Peoria 67,200 19,600 2,400 2,400 
Philadelphia BWos.cee sees «= 3,524 4,720 
St. Joseph © ia.n2. AOU Mma) ended es stl 
St. Louis 12,000 16,500 13,600 15,000 
Superior 3,620 314,608 48,515 52,600 
Toledo 7,000 12,600 1,400 1,000 


Corn Supply, Sales, Receipts 
and Grindings 


For the crop years beginning October, 1926, 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture reports the dis- 
position of the corn crops as follows in thou- 
sand bushels: 


n 
ss s 
aioe g 6 
a 5 # a a 
oe 9 © ae a 
~ Q 
be S25 = e 25a Se, 
EP ode : ey 29h os 
oy 5 oO, as Bo fa B6& 
HES RAs eRe OAs aa a 
3 bs RofO fF S98 fod of 
ro) Saos os o = Ope BE 
te Odod os Sh Wat Fh 
-27 .. 2,418,212 467,602 229.935 9.5 82.040 
1927-28 .. 2,435,471 506,173 297/664 12.2 88091 
1928-29 .. 2,353,190 535,553 266,489 11.3 87'209 
1929-30 ., 2,283,378 459,318 237'662 10.4 797958 
1930-31 ., 1,893,570 326,691 181,673 9.6 66,489 
1931-32 .. 2,397,896 437,102 131,171 5.5 62/463 
1932-33 .. 2,846,740 553,011 225,950 7:9 71’815 
1933-34 .. 2,489,629 403,314 201,282 8.1 70/540 
1934-35 .. 1,483,774 136,671 99,221 6.7 55/271 
1935-36 .. 2,080,083 375,521 1831350 8.8 75,826 
1936-37 .. 1,433,313 212,681 126,442 8.8 66,816 
1937-38 .. 2,416,521 562,963 309,178 12.8 71.647 
1938-39 2,666,358 566,895 222142 §3 75.531 
1939-40 .. 2,925,253 595,788 227,875 7.8 83/074 
1940-41 .. 2,877,049 631,958 ..°... aa oe 


1The markets included from 1919-20 to 1925-26 
were: Chicago, Duluth, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Peoria, and Toledo. Data were taken from Chi- 
cago Daily Trade Bulletin and included 11 mMmar- 
kets to June, 1933. Toledo was dropped in June 
1933, and Detroit in June, 1936. Y 

*Compiled by the Corn Refiners’ Statistical 
Bureau. Beginning 1935 receipts are for 9 mar- 


The 1940 Flax Crop 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 4.—A further study 
of the government’s final report on the 1940 
flax crop revealed production estimate of 31,- 
127,000 bus. has only been exceeded in this coun- 
try in two years. In 1902 production was 36,- 
080,000 bus. (a record), and in 1924, 31,547,000 
bus. Abandonment in 1940 totaled 175,000 acres 
or 5.1% of the planted acreage compared with 
a ten-year average of 632,000 acres abandoned 
or 26% of the planted acreage. The 1940 yield 
of 9.6 bushels per acre is larger than in any 
year sinee 1915 when the average was 10.1 
bushels per acre.—Archer-Daniel-Midland Co. 


Corn Movement in December 


Receipts and shipments of corn at the various 
markets during December, compared with De- 
cember, 1939, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1940 1939 1940 1939 
Baltimore GSA ULL 226 5240 oceess 709,064 
Chicago 7,854,000 7,028,000 3,492,000 2,332,000 
Duluth 539,361 2,075,272 730,710 476,000 
Indianapolis 1,953,000 2,247,000 1,309,000 1,465,500 
Kansas City 1,737,400 1,605,000 130,500 445,500 
Milwaukee 846,300 587,450 193,700 59,800 
Minneapolis 1,308,500 2,398,500 843,000 1,779,000 
Omaha 1,204,199 874,868 914,200 975,580 
Peoria 2,383,500 1,843,500 1,445,400 530,800 
Philadelphia 128,888 417,886 53,390 257,853 
St. Joseph 741,000 432,000 400,500 213,000 
St. Louis 1,149,000 1,954,000 513,500 538,500 
Superior 257,050 904,942 216,710 126,000 
Toledo 555,800 957,600 343,000 585,240 
Wichita 14,300 7,800 5,200, gees 


Wheat Movement in December 

Receipts and shipments of wheat at the va- 
rious markets during December, compared with 
December, 1939, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
Baltimore 1,008,610 3,320,032 510,968 277,581 
ISOBLOM We gee Gah ew aiare s'2 BSY- 615 ~ Selena 602,049, 
Chicago 736,000 751,000 852,000 976,000 
Duluth 5,120,666 2,695,153 2,587,783 3,639,658 
Hutchinson HSe, 400 CO; OU" Speman mia ntae a « 
Indianapolis 91,000 . 192,000 63,000 143,000 


Kansas City 1,577,600 2,081,600 1,984,420 2,126,835 
Milwaukee ; 4,620 64,400 305,400 
Minneapolis 30,839,000 5,325,000 1,821,000 1,759,500 
Omaha 288,004 456,770 168,100 509,690 


Peoria 101,100 51,000 134,100 154,600 
Philadelphia 732,787 813,514 86,602 710,850 
St. Joseph 145,600 204,800 392,000 446,400 
St. Louis 592,500 655,500 697,500 800,000 
Superior 1,838,017 1,375,619 627,895 534,631 
Toledo 623,185 574,500 321,000 265,945 
Wichita 1,170,000 1,008,500 694,500 786,000 
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Archer -Daniels-Midland Con- 


crete Elevator at Decatur, Ill. 
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distance of 656 feet. This gallery is equipped 
with a conveyor belt so arranged as to dis- 
charge meal from the belt to a car located 
at any point within the 656’ distance. It is also 
arranged to load any two or three cars simul- 
taneously. 

All work in connection with this entire plant 
was designed by the McKenzie-Hague Co. and 
all structures and equipment installed by it, 
except special solvent plant and milling ma- 
chinery. These were furnished and installed 
by the owner. 

The ground on which the plant is located 
consists of 25 acres of land and utilizes approx- 
imately five miles of railroad track for its 
special use. It is served by the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad and by the Illinois Terminal 
Service Co., each having a connection for 
direct switching into the property. 

The electrical wiring system for light, power 
and signals was planned, engineered and in- 
stalled by the Industrial Electric Co., with a 
definite purpose to provide greater efficiency 
and flexibility of operation as well as max- 
imum dependability in service. 

The Richardson Automatic Box Car Dumper 
was installed to unload inbound grain. This 
machine is installed on the west side of the 
house where ample trackage is available for 
both loaded and empty cars. Loaded cars are 
brought up to the dumper by means of a car 
puller and sufficient down grade is provided 
beyond the machine so that the empty cars 
roll away by gravity. Grain from the car being 
unloaded is discharged into a 2,000 bu. receiv- 
ing hopper from which short belt conveyors 
take it to the 25,000 bu. per hour elevating leg. 

The dumper house is fully equipped with 
dust collectors and the necessary signal system 
to coordinate operation with the scale floor. 
An automatic de-rail ahead of the unloader 
comes into place each time the car clamps are 
raised. This car unloader. having been fully 
erected and tested at the factory before ship- 
ment, was put into immediate service and it 
unloaded cars almost continuously until all 
storage bins were filled. 

The drying equipment in this plant consists 
of two Randolph Oil Electric Driers, each 
having a capacity of 1,000 bushels per hour. 
The temperatures are controlled by means of 
the Randolph Electrical Thermostat system. 
The building is so constructed, that the bins 
above each drier have sufficient storage room 
for several carloads of beans. Bins of the 
same capacity are provided beneath the cooler 
and beneath the cooler storage bins are two 
oil burning furnaces. This arrangement per- 
mits the operator to handle beans through 
the drier, independently of the rest of the 
plant. 

A complete Day dust control system was 
‘installed in the basement of the working house, 
providing suction to all leg boots, belt dis- 
charges, re-loaders, and including floor sweeps 
throughout this. section of the elevator. A 
4,000 cu. ft. dust tank was installed over track 
shed and Duel-Clone collectors installed on 
the suction system and on the cleaning ma- 
chines installed. The car dumper unit is pro- 
vided with independent suction system with 
the separated dust spouted back to the dumper 
pit. 

Floor fittings have been installed in the bin 
floor slab for the future installation of the 
Zeleny Thermometer System, for determining 
the temperature of the grain in store. : 


Washington, D. C.—The American Red 
Cross is reported to have offered to Spain, 
under specific conditions, a cargo of either 
wheat or flour. 

London, Eng.—Great Britain is reported to 
have lifted the blockade on unoccupied south- 
ern France for passage of American food- 
stuffs to be distributed under direct supervi- 
sion of the Red Cross, 


Here are several of the 31 A.A.A. steel 
Farmers Cooperative Co., at Cedar Falls, la., 


A statement of the loans and commodities 
owned by the Commodity Credit Corp., issued 
by the latter and covering the period up to 
and including Nov. 30, last, shows the cor- 
poration holding 335,774,153 bus. of corn as 
collateral for $204,906,146.47 in loans held by 
the C. C. C., and $362,582.99 in commodity 
loans held by banks. 

The bushel total of 1939 corn involved was 
268,563,100; of 1938 corn, 67,199,747; of 1937 
corn, 11,306. Loans on 1937 corn, amounting 
to $21,865,887.14 had been repaid or adjusted. 
The total of C. C. C. loans on corn since 1933 
was shown as $482,863,609.04, of which $277,- 
957,462.57, or little more than half, had been 
repaid or adjusted. 

In a report thru Mar. 27, 1940, the C. C. C. 
admitted loans by the corporation and lending 
agencies, aggregating $148,194673.50 on 260,- 
367,951 bus. of 1939 corn. Jowa farmers re- 
ceived the lion’s share of these loans, getting 
$69,248,734.38 on 121,525,058 bus. 

Towa, the largest corn-producing state in the 
Union (503,776,000 bus. on 9,688,000 acres in 
1939), with the greatest volume of corn under 
seal to the Commodity Credit Corp., obviously 
has made the largest deliveries of corn to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in satisfaction of these 
loans. Iowa, accordingly, shows more C. C. C. 
corn held in steel bins and in country elevators 
than any other state, and a cross-section of the 
convictions of Iowa grain dealers is a key to 
the feelings of grain dealers thruout the Corn 
Belt in regard to the government’s corn loan 
program and their satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion with the operations of the C. C. C. 

Tabulation of numerous replies to a ques- 
tionaire sent to Iowa grain dealers by Grain & 
Feed Journals reveals a surprisingly wide varia- 
tion in their state of satisfaction with the C. C. 
C. as a competitor making use of their grain- 
handling facilities. Most of them would pre- 
fer that the government stayed out of the grain 
business, but this preference is not unanimous. 
One reply gave every evidence of being satis- 
fied and hoped to sign up with the C. C. C. 
to handle government corn for the next “three 
years.” 

IOWA GRAIN DEALERS are full of com- 
plaint about the red tape of A. A. A. county 
com’ites, grades, reports, rate of payment for 
their services, and speed of returns, but vir- 
tually all of them have accepted the necessity 
for dealing with the C. C. C. in good grace, 
and have demonstrated a disposition to cooper- 
ate to the best of their ability. 

The replies to the questionaire included sey- 
eral who had not handled C. C. C. corn and 
had no contracts of any kind with the C. C. C. 
Forty-four had from six to 120 steel bins lo- 
cated somewhere near their elevators or on 
farm land just outside of town, packed with 
from 14,000 to 281,949 bus. of C. C. C. corn. 

In most cases all of the bins were loaded, 
either with 1938 corn, or with 1939 corn, or 
both; tho several showed from one to three 
bins erected in 1940 as empty, deliveries during 
the period in late fall when prices to farmers 


bins clustered around the 25,000 bu. elevator of the 

5 holding 1,000 bus. of C.C.C. corn each, 6 hold- 

ing 2,500 bus. each, and 20 holding 1,900 bus. each. The company erected 44 additional bins of the 
2,850 bu. size a mile out of town last fall and filled all but 4. 


enabled them to sell their corn on a basis nearly 
equal to their C. C. C. loans, having been in- 
sufficient to fully fill anticipated steel bin stor- 
age requirements. Most of the replies showed 
that additional steel bins had been erected to 
hold deliveries of 1939 corn in the fall of 1940. 


Steel bins erected last fall show benefits from 
the experiences of a year ago. Nearly all of 
the new bins are of better construction, and 
of larger capacity. Capacities of the new bins 
were all shown at 2,850 bus., and most of them 
were loaded with 3,000 bus. of corn. « 

The method for loading the steel bins is the 
portable farm-type loader, or hiker. Only a 
few replies mentioned a blower, and in these 
cases a farm hiker of- some kind was men- 
tioned also. Apparently blowers have been 
discarded as a suitable means of loading steel 
bins. 

In some cases the elevator operator took over 
the entire job of erecting, weighing and filling 
the steel bins. In other cases county com’ites 
divided the job, erecting the bins under one 
contract and contracting with the elevator for 
weighing and filling the bins, or letting the 
elevator do the weighing, and having the bins 
filled by some farmer who possessed a hiker. 

NORMAL CHARGES allowed for weighing 
and for filling the steel bins was lc per bu., 
this being raised to 1%c in two instances. 
Weighing and sampling alone was done at from 
lec to 3%c per bu. One operator received 34c 
for weighing, %c for filling the bins, lc for 
unloading the bins, and 1%4c for re-weighing, 
running the grain thru his elevator and loading 
it into cars. 


Dissatisfaction was prevalent on the returns 
allowed for erecting and filling steel bins, and 
with the returns for weighing grain and loading 
it into bins that had been erected by county 
com’ites. Common charges allowed for the en- 
tire service was 234c per bu., with the elevator 
donating the tile or concrete block used for a 
retaining wall for the sand-fill under the tanks. 

The defeatist attitude of an elevator operator 
in the heart of northwestern Iowa’s most in- 
tensive corn-producing district is reflected in 
the rates paid thruout this area. When steel 
bins were first offered the elevators in the fall 
of 1939, he ordered a carload of them, saying: 
“We're stuck. We're not going to be allowed to 
make any money on C. C. C. corn. And we're 
going to have to cooperate whether we want 
to or not, even at a loss.” 

IN EASTERN IOWA, far removed from 
this area, county A. A. A. com’ites commonly 
paid the elevator operators 3c per bu. for erect- 
ing and filling steel bins. But in the eastern 
part of the state, where feeding is practiced 
intensely, loans were fewer, deliveries to the 
C. C. C. were light, and the number of bins 
erected was small. This situation automatically 
ruled out the theory of volume which so often 
besets grain dealers in high-producing areas. 
Grain dealers in eastern Iowa know that they 
cannot depend upon large volume to pile hazard- 
ous margins into a net gain for the year. 

Peculiarly, the replies show county comites, 
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acting as agents for the C. C. C., commonly 
handling all C. C. C. corn thru a single eleva- 
tor. Thirty-one replies showed that those ques- 
tioned had handled all of the C. C. C. corn 
shipped from their stations. A number of 
others gave answers that indicated they may 
have shipped all of the C. C. C. corn shipped 
from their stations. Only two replies indicated 
unquestionable division of C. C. C. business 
among all of the elevators located at a station, 
one showing shipment of one-third of the total 
C. C. C. volume, another one-half. 


DAMAGE FROM HEATING and from in- 
sects infesting C. C. C. corn stored in steel bins 
for a year varied widely. The range was from 
none to 95 per cent. Several replies mentioned 
two or three bins being infested; others from 
40 bus. to 47,000 bus. One said that the county 
com’ite, on discovering insect infestation, had 
promptly ordered all bins fumigated. Fourteen 
of the replies mentioned insects and heating of 
corn in steel bins; six neglected to answer this 
question, the remainder answered “none.” 


The majority of the elevator operators ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the 2%c per bu. als 
lowed them under Form H of the C. C. C. for 
receiving and shipping government corn, and 
with the 7c per bu. per annum allowed them for 
storage, especially since the corn was frequently 
ordered out before expiration of the year. 
Twenty-three replies said they had stored or 
were storing C. C. C. corn, holding from 4,700 
bus. to 126,000 bus. The range of government 
corn held in the majority of instances was from 
10,000 to 50,000 bus. 

Some complaint was registered over the fact 
that Form H holds the grain dealer responsible 


for shrinkage and grades; and 25 showed they 
had to accept some shrink on the grain they 
shipped. But in 39 replies the elevator opera- 
tors showed themselves well pleased with the 
grades returned by the C. C. C. on their ship- 
ments. Only five had suffered any loss due to 
deterioration or failure to grade at terminals, 
and two of these said they had suffered loss 
on only one car. One complained that the coun- 
ty com’ite thru which he dealt had graded the 
grain wrong. 

It was on the question “Were you paid 
promptly for storing, loading out or shipping 
C. C. C. corn?” that an avalanche of complaint 
descended. The questionaires returned are full 
of heavily underscored “No’s. “Settlement far 
too slow,’ was a mild answer to this ques- 
tion. One said, “Oh, no!” like he didn’t ex- 
pect prompt payment. Two said, “Not paid 
to date!” Another, “I should say not! Very, 
very slow.” Only eight said the C. C. C. had 
been prompt in payment for services rendered, 
and these failed to specify what they meant by 
“prompt.” All the rest complained that the 
C. C. C. was from two to six months behind 
in making settlements, and they considered this 
unnecessarily long. 

The replies are a good cross-section of the 
Iowa grain trade. They represent 1,659 steel 
bins ranging in capacity from 1,000 to 3,000 
bus. each, and filled with a total of 4,475,000 


bus. of C. C. C. corn, and they represent 23, 


elevators holding an aggregate of 659,285 bus. 
of C. C. C. corn in elevator bins. 

Aside from the slowness of payments made 
by the C. C. C., which often forces grain deal- 
ers to borrow money from local banks for 


Top: 


unfilled. Third: 
ence Cooperative Co., at Clarence, 


Steel bins are assembled in a tank farm at the edge of Scranton, la. 


20 of the 


Second: 
88 steel bins filled by the Highview Cooperative Elevator at Highview, la.; 68 of the 88 bins 
hold 2,500 bus. of C.C.C. corn each, the remainder nearly 3 000 bus. each, five of these remaining 


7 of the 2,850 bu. steel bins erected about half a mile from elevator of Clar- 
la., and holding 3,000 bus. each. 
erected in 1939 around the elevator, holding 20,000 bus. of 1938 crop corn. 


The company has nine bins 
Bottom: 58 steel bins 


have been filled by the Community Cooperative Ass’n at Webster City, la. Most of them are 


stretched in single lines between tracks of |. C. 


and C. & N. W. railroads. Here are 20. 


current expenses, and a rumble of dissatisfac- 
tion with allowances for erecting and filling 
steel bins for county com’ites, grain dealers 
generally appear satisfied with the treatment 
they have received at the hands of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. But their experience has 
left them a bit fearful of new deals. Promi- 
nent in their mind now is “Will we be allowed 
reasonable compensation for emptying and 
hauling grain from steel bins to our elevators 
should we be asked to transfer the government 
corn stored in these bins?” 

This question constitutes a real worry. Steel 
bins in Iowa are not assembled in large tank 
farms after the manner of assembly in other 
states. They are scattered about the villages 
and on adjoining farm land, ordinarily in blocks 
of six to 20, and frequently located a mile or 
more from the elevator. Taking corn out of 
the steel bins and hauling it to the elevator is 
like extending a pick-up service to the farmers’ 
cribs. 

C. C. C. Form H establishes as fair a rate of 
2c per bu. for receiving and shipping C. C. C. 
corn. But this rate will turn into a genuine 
loss if bin pick-up service is added to the duties 
of the grain dealer in separate contracts forced 
on them thru county A. A. A. com’ites, as has 
been attempted in a few cases. Such evasion of 
re accepted contract basis they cannot consider 
air. 


Grading New Wheat Varieties 


By O. F. Puttuips, chairman Board of Review, 
Federal Grain Supervision, before 
Am. Soc. of Agronomy 


When our standards for wheat were first 
promulgated in 1917 they were divided into 
six major classes, namely, hard red spring, 
durum, hard red winter, soft red winter, white 
wheat, and mixed wheat. This seemed a na- 
tural and logical division and, in general, the 
varieties that were placed in each class met the 
particular requirements of that class. There 
was no particular difficulty from an inspection 
standpoint in differentiating between white 
wheat and durum wheat, or between these two 
classes and the red wheats. 


It is well to recall that at that time (1917) 
the principal soft red winter wheats were Fultz, 
Fulcaster, Mediterranean, Poole, Red May, and 
Harvest Queen. Although there were many 
other minor varieties they were all generally 
characterized by a relatively soft texture, large 
germ, open or pitted crease, and rounded cheeks. 


With the renewed application of the Men- 
delian theory, new fields were opened to the 
plant breeders and variety, class, and even spe- 
cies crosses, unthought of before, began to 
appear. 

When new varieties, resulting from crosses 
of wheats of distinctly different classes or phys- 
ical characteristics, began to appear in which 
the kernel characteristics were not definitely 
similar to either parent, then our difficulties 
began. 

Of the newer varieties, Kawvale, a selection 
from Old Indiana Swamp, a soft red winter 
wheat, is presenting a perplexing problem. 
Originally introduced in Kansas, it is rapidly 
spreading in Oklahoma, Missouri, and Illinois. 
About 15,000,000 bus. were produced in 1939, 
It is not wanted by either the soft wheat millers 
or the hard wheat millers. We grade it soft 
red winter because it cannot always be distin- 
guished from other known soft wheat varieties 
grown in the same area, or, to put it another 
way, other soft wheat varieties cannot be dis- 
tinguished from Kawvale. 

Tenmarq varies considerably in its kernel 
characteristics and when grown in Nebraska 
cannot always be told from spring varieties. 

You can readily see what it means to a 
producer and what complaints from him mean 
to our department if he ships a car of wheat 
from certified seed of a new hard red winter 
variety and it grades soft red winter when hard 
red winter wheat in his territory is selling at 
two or three cents premium. 
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Elevator Manager's Work in 
Crop Improvement 


By H. O. Purnam, of N-W Crop Improvement Ass’n before 
Farmers Elevator Ass’n of South Dakota 


A SUCCESSFUL ELEVATOR MAN- 
AGER is not just a grain buyer, but has 
sold himself to his patrons thru service in such 
a way that they rely on his recommendations. 
He has many opportunities to improve and in- 
crease his business if he makes the proper use 
of them. This requires that special attention 
be given to each patron, especially those who 
deliver inferior grain because they are often 
somewhat dissatisfied with the price they re- 
ceive. Such conditions require time, patience 
and diplomacy. 

THE FARMER has spent many hours of 
labor to produce his crop and when it is of 
inferior quality we should diplomatically ex- 
plain to him why such a grade is undesirable, 
even though it may be due entirely to factors 
not under the producer’s control. 

VARIETY is important in all grains as a 
certain percentage of many of them are used 
for human food. Grain for human consump- 
tion should be of an acceptable variety, clean, 
bright, free of damage caused by diseases and 
weather, free of other grains and, for instance 
wheat classes should not be mixed. 

MIXED WHEATS are a serious problem in 
our spring wheat states because we merge into 
the winter wheat area as well as growing other 
classes of wheat. South Dakota grows most 
of them, durum, red durum, white, hard red 
spring, winter and last, but not least, mixed 
wheat. Wheat survey figures for the 1939 crop 
show that 10.6% of the Brown County wheat 
graded mixed; 21.4% of the Day County wheat 
was mixed and 7.8% of the Roberts County 
wheat was mixed while the Minneapolis aver- 
age receipts of mixed wheat is only 4.9%. The 
South Dakota average contributes to the Min- 
neapolis average which would be lowered with 
improvement in your state. This 4.9% was 
largely mixed durum that contained red durum, 
white and hard red spring wheat as well as 
amber durum. 

Mixtures are undesirable because each class 
of wheat has its own specific use. Amber 
durum for semolina, red durum for feed, white 
wheat for bread and pastry, hard red winter 
and hard red spring for the superior common 
pan bread. Hard red spring is also used in 
special breads, such as Cuban, French and 
Vienna and hard rolls which require stronger 
doughs produced from flours of higher protein 
content and this protein must be of good quality. 

If an entire community would grow a single 
class of wheat it would eliminate much of the 
mixed wheat. You should urge all patrons, 
who deliver mixed classes of wheat to your 
elevator, to secure pure seed. The percentage 
of spring wheat mixture in durum gradually 
increases because hard red spring wheat stools 
more than the durum. ‘ 


REPUTATION OF SHIPPING STA- 
TION.—You may say, “Why worry about the 
variety of wheat or barley, I receive my com- 
mission regardless of variety.” This is true, 
but the reputation of a shipping point is an 
all important matter to you as a successful 
manager. The reputation of the processor, 
miller or maltster is equally important to them. 


HIGH PROTEIN wheat does not neces- 
sarily designate a high quality product. Mar- 
vel wheat, is often high in protein but the pro- 
tein lacks quality, This variety usually sells 
at a discount of 5 to 10c less per bushel than 
the same grade and protein wheat of an accept- 
able variety. Many flour mills will not even 
place a bid on Marvel while others use it in 


some of their cheaper flours. There are other 
varieties that fall into this class such as Java, 
Chirka and Progress. 

VARIETY MILLING AND BAKING 
TESTS.— The Northwest Crop Improvement 
Ass’n conducts milling and baking trials in a 
careful manner. These tests have been con- 
ducted for the past ten years. We obtain all 
new varieties or selections as soon as possible 
and often several years before they are pub- 


licly announced, thus enabling us to test them ~ 


for two or three years before forming an opin- 
ion of their milling and baking value. These 
wheats are grown on farms or at experiment 
stations in cooperation with the states of Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Minnesota and South 
Dakota. Thatcher is grown as a standard in 
each plot with other varieties to be tested. 
They are grown on land that has a similar past 
history of cropping and all on land that had 
similar cultural methods the previous year such 
as summer fallowed land or corn land. Each 
plot may contain from thee to eight varieties. 
The Ass’n often supplies registered seed of the 
new varieties to these cooperators thus assur- 
ing themselves of pure varieties for the tests. 

When the grain is threshed, 60 bushels of 
each variety from each plot is shipped to us 
and all wheat is milled in one of the large 
experimental mills. Samples of the various 
flours are then sent to approximately twenty 
baking laboratories under number rather than 
name where they are baked and rated as to 
their baking value. Such laboratories include 
the state laboratories of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana and Kansas; the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture laboratory at Wash- 
ington; the Dominion Rust Laboratory at Win- 
nipeg as well as the commercial laboratories 
of the spring wheat mills. After reports have 
been received from the various laboratories the 
data is assembled and averaged to enable cereal 
chemists, agronomists and our Wheat Variety 
Comite to draw the correct conclusions relat- 
ing to each new variety. 

Hence, any recommendations made are the 
united opinion of the spring wheat mills rather 
than the opinion of any one individual or from 
a single test of any new variety. 


BARLEY grades have been a fertile source 
of argument especially between South Dakota 
and Minnesota barley. When you know the 
reason why some malt buyers prefer Minne- 
sota barley in preference to that from South 
Dakota there is no argument. 


THE BREWER desires a mellow malt while 
other malt buyers, the distillers for instance, 
demand a malt high in diastase. Mellow malt 
is obtained from a mellow barley that can only 
be produced where rainfall is ample. The lead- 
ing variety in this section is Wisconsin 38 which 
has a lower diastatic ability than the Manchu- 
rian types of barley. The growing of Wis- 
consin 38 in the best barley areas usually sup- 
plies plenty of mellow barley for the brewers 
but it does not have sufficient diastatic action to 
meet the requirements of other malt buyers. 

This switch to Wisconsin 38 has changed the 
barley situation and caused the malting barley 
buyer to look for a limited amount of higher 
diastatic barleys thus enabling them to meet 
all types of trade demands. Manchuria and 
Odessa usually meet this requirement and South 
Dakota has profited by the higher prices paid 
for harder barley. She should continue the 
growing of Odessa because producers stand a 
better chance of annually producing premium 
Odessa than premium Wisconsin 38. The rea- 
son being that Wisconsin 38 from South Dakota 


must compete with the malting barley area 
where rainfall is more plentiful. 

WEEDS are a problem in that they decrease 
crop yield, thus decreasing the volume of qual- 
ity grain handled as well as increasing freight 
charges against the grain shipped. 

FLAX has carried a high dockage. Elevator 
surveys were made in Brown, Day and Roberts 
Counties last year, primarily to learn the num- 
ber of cars of mixed wheat and smutty wheat, 
but while obtaining this information we listed 
the number of cars of flax shipped and the 
percentage of dockage in each car. 

Brown County averaged 26.3% dockage, Day 
24.4% dockage and Roberts 22.5% dockage. 
The average flax dockage for the Minneapolis 
market is 15%. Minnesota flax dockage runs 
lower than the Dakotas. And Why? Because 
a campaign, led by elevator men and others, has 
been carried on urging farmers to use clean 
seed, to sow flax early on a well packed seed 
bed and in clean ground. Summer fallow, corn 
or potato ground, perhaps produce the best 
flax crop the following year. 

A flax grower should give the area where 
he intends to sow flax an extra cultivation to 
kill the weeds thus assuring himself of cleaner 
ground, His flax seed should be free of weed 
seed. Few elevators and fewer farmers have 
the proper cleaning equipment for flax. 

Last year the Flax Institute, in cooperation 
with the Minnesota Extension Service, built a 
complete demonstration cleaning unit on a truck 
which was used in several counties in Minne- 
sota. This included a Viking mill, a Carter 
Disc cleaner and a seed treater. They were 
able to clean Bison flax so that it contained 
less than 2% of weed seeds. 

Much of our farm seed flax contains seven 
or eight percent of weed seed after cleaning. 
This means that we are sowing too high a per- 
centage of weed seed which germinates, takes 
away the moisture needed for the flax crop 
and causes a high weed seed content in the 
harvested grain. 

The South Dakota Extension Service plans 
to cooperate with the Flax Institute in hold- 
ing cleaning demonstrations in your flax area 
during January. You should urge attendance 
at these meetings as well as urging all flax 
growers to sow clean seed. 

DISEASE causes losses to the farmer and 
in turn losses to the elevator man because it 
ee decreases the volume of grain to be han- 

ed. 

SMUT is often foremost in our minds but 
other diseases are reducing our yields. Fungus 
organisms that cause the grade notation of 
“blight” are often responsible for root rots 
and seedling blights. Blight has been prevalent 
in much of our 1940 durum crop and made some 
of it unsuitable for milling purposes. Blight 
often decreases the value of barley. No. 3 malt- 
ing barley cannot contain over 4% of blighted 
kernels. 

Scab causes decreased yield and quality. It 
attacks corn, wheat and barley. This fungus 
lives over winter on corn stalks and straw. ready 
to attack the new crop when moisture and tem- 
perature conditions are favorable to its growth. 
If such refuse is well plowed under it de- 
creases the amount of disease spores available 
for infection during the next growing season. 

SEED TREATMENT is usually a safe rec- 
ommendation to make at any time. Most dis- 
eases can be partially or completely controlled 
by proper crop rotation and seed treatment 
both. of which need emphasis in every com- 
munity. 

There are several chemicals offered for seed 
treatment such as formaldehyde, copper car- 
bonate and ethyl-mercury phosphate. They are 
all effective in the control of certain smuts but 
we believe Ceresan is the most practical one. 
It decreases seedling blights in wheat, barley, 
oats, rye and often improves the flax stand in 
certain areas. Thus, germination can be im- 
proved especially when grain -is infected with 
blight and scab. 

Ceresan protects wheat against stinking smut, 
oats against loose and covered smut, barley 
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against covered smut and barley stripe and rye 
against stem smut. Chemical seed treatment 
will not control corn smut or loose smut in 
wheat and barley. Ceresan does not clog the 
drill as some other dust treatments will do. 
It has the advantage in that seed may be 
treated at any time during the winter as it 
will not damage germination if used in the 
proper amount. : 

Seed treatment may be done by an elevator 
that has the necessary equipment or it may be 
done on the farm. A farm seed treater can be 
built at a cost ranging from $3 to $5 depend- 
ing upon the desired capacity. The acre cost 
for treating will range trom 2 to 4c depend- 
ing upon the rate of sowing. 

So far, we have discussed factors relating 
to reputation and crop yields of your com- 
munity. 

ELEVATOR MANAGER’S DUTY.—Make 
use of your spare time by explaining and dem- 
onstrating to your patrons the reason, or rea- 
sons, for degrading various grains. Malting 
barley, for instance, must be fairly free of 
blight. Why? Secause this fungus damages 
germination that is so all important to the 
maltster who wishes his barley to germinate 
as nearly 100% as possible. Blight also pro- 
duces mold organisms during the malting 
process which lowers the grade of malt pro- 
duced and it has been known to cause damage 
in malt products such as malt syrups. 


Seed treatment is important, it should be an 
annual routine task because fungus diseases 
have favorable years as well as unfavorable 
ones. The grower cannot guess disease germs 
in the spring any better than he can foretell 
crop yields before planting. Urge seed treat- 
ment and assist your patrons in securing clean 
seed grain thus decreasing the dockage in the 
grain you handle the following fall. 

You can improve the reputation of your sta- 
tion by keeping a weather eye for unrecom- 
mended varieties and discouraging them. You 
can secure information relating to the varie- 
ties of wheat, barley and oats recommended 
for your community and when some one asks 
you for information about some variety new to 
you, be on the alert, contact your county agent, 
write the extension service of your state col- 
lege or to us for all possible information. 


THE REPUTATION of his station should 
be maintained by every manager and the first 
prerequisite is the growing of acceptable varie- 
ties in the community. Value of personal con- 
tacts should be kept in mind by every elevator 
manager. Useful, inexpensive services prop- 
erly rendered to your patrons always assist in 
strengthening the coveted bonds of friendship 
which are extremely vital to a successful ele- 
vator manager. You should urge your patrons 
to grow varieties that have been recommended 
by your experiment station and the crop im- 
provement association. They are recommended 
because they have proven to be the best avail- 
able both for the growers and the processors. 


We mentioned semolina which is a durum 
product. Those of you who buy durum wheat 
know that the durum processors prefer semo- 
lina from Mindum and Kubanka because the 
macaroni purchaser is exacting and discrimi- 
nating when he buys macaroni products. Color 
and appearance are his chief guides. Acme, 
Nodak and Monad make a product of poor color 
which is not acceptable to the exacting con- 
sumer of macaroni products. 

Boost crop improvement meetings and seed 
clinics in your community by urging that your 
patrons attend. A card or letter from you will 
help in bringing someone to the meeting. Seed 
clinics require both advance and follow-up work 
because their success is measured in terms of 
the number of samples brought in for analysis 
and the number of seed changes made when a 
new seed is needed. You may help the farmer 
in securing his new seed. 

These activities should lead to a better under- 
standing between manager and customer as well 
as increasing the volume of grain grown which 
spells increased income to the entire community, 


Loaders and Helpers Under 
Interstate Commerce 


° e 
Commission 

After hearings an examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has submitted recom- 
mendations that it should assume jurisdiction 
over the hours of service of loaders and drivers’ 
helpers as well as drivers employed by common, 
contract, and private motor carriers of property 
in interstate or foreign commerce. All other 
employes of carriers of property other than 
drivers, loaders and helpers were found not 
to be subject to regulation by the Commission. 

The determination of this question was neces- 
sary since all employees engaged in interstate 
commerce not subject to Interstate Commerce 
Commission jurisdiction are held by the wage- 
hour division to be subject to the hour pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

It was also recommended that the Commis- 
sion hold a further hearing to determine what 
regulations should be prescribed applicable to 
loaders and helpers employed by all motor car- 
riers of property. 


Marketing Quotas on Corn in 


Prospect 

Warnings that the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration may ask farmers to vote for 
adoption of marketing quotas for the 1941 corn 
crop have begun to pop out under pressure 
from the vast quantities of corn now held in 
Wallace’s “ever-normal” granary. 

Elmer Messman, A.A.A. field man at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., told McLean county A.A.A. com’- 
itemen that corn supplies this fall were at 
a point at which a referendum might have to 
be called. Alfred L. Johnson, South Dakota 
A.A.A. com’iteman, told the South Dakota 
Farmers Elevator Ass’n last month of the mar- 
keting troubles of Canadian wheat farmers that 
have grown out of their production of an over- 
burdening surplus of wheat. 

The quota system held in prospect limits the 
amount of corn each farmer can sell, and pro- 
vides penalties of 15c per bu. on any sales in 
excess of the quota allowed. Invoking the 
quota system depends upon approval of 67% 
of the farmers voting, but the A.A.A. holds 
the whip hand in that failure on the part of 
the farmers to vote approval would automati- 
cally discontinue the corn loan program. 

R. M. Evans, A.A.A. administrator at Wash- 
ington, D. C., sugar-coating the prospective 
marketing quota system before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Farm Buro Federation at 
Baltimore, spoke favorably of a program to 
increase federal loans from the present 75% of 
parity to 100% of parity as an alternative to 
price-fixing for corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco 
and rice, the so-called basic crops. Loans 
made by the Commodity Credit Corp. to peg 
the price of corn at approximately 82c per bu., 
wheat at $1.12, cotton at 15.75c per pound, and 
tobacco and rice proportionately, according to 
Mr. Evans, “would bring participation among 
farmers in the A.A.A, program to virtually 
100%, provided that compulsory marketing 
quotas were placed into effect at the same time.” 

Mr. Evans made an issue of quotas. He 
said: “One point that I want to emphasize very 
strongly is that marketing quotas and high 
penalties for noncompliance would be essential 
for a high loan policy. Otherwise, noncooperat- 
ing farmers might expand their production and 
take advantage of the rise in market prices 
that would result from the loan program.” 

The Administrator proposed as another al- 
ternative to the present A.A.A. farm loan pro- 
gram the certificate plan, whereby marketing 
certificates with values based on a prescribed 
formula would operate to force the burden of 
higher farm prices on the manufacturers and 
users of basic farm commodities. Its use would 
require strict regimentation of farmers thru 
rigid marketing quotas, with high penalties. 

“Come what may,’ warned Administrator 


Evans, “there will have to be greater controls 
in our farm program. I can tell you frankly 
that the outlook now indicates the need for 
marketing quotas next year on wheat and corn 
as well as on cotton and tobacco.” 


Rat Damage Grades Corn 
Down 


County com’itemen of the A.A.A., warns the 

Farmers Elevator Ass’n of South Dakota, have 
been advised to take note of grading rules as 
follows: 
_DISCOUNTS APPLICABLE to loan corn de- 
livered to Commodity Credit Corp.: The Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service has interpreted the 
phrase, “which is otherwise of a distinctly low 
quality,”’ to be applicable to corn containing 
rodent excreta. The U. S. Grain Standards now 
class corn, “sample grade’? when such corn 
contains two-tenths of one per cent or more, by 
weight of rodent excreta. 


Corn grading ‘‘sample’’ because of rodent ex- 
creta has been assessed a grade deficiency by 
the corporation, and in order that this may be 
uniform rate of deduction that can be computed 
in the county offices, the schedule of discounts 
contained in 40-Corn Loan 2 includes rodent ex- 
creta with a discount of 1 cent per bushel. 


Corn grading ‘‘sample’’ because of stones 
and/or cinders, mustiness, or which has a com- 
mercially objectionable foreign odor, cockleburs, 
or rodent excreta, shall have a discount of 1 
cent per bushel. This 1-cent discount applies 
to each item contained in the sample, and is 
cumulative provided each item of itself, war- 
rants the corn to grade ‘‘sample.” 

The government’s corn sealing and storage 
program has led to a considerable volume of 
rat damaged corn. A number of elevator op- 
erators have reduced discounts under the “dis- 
tinctly low quality” provision in grading stand- 
ards, by running corn over a suitable screen, 
thus screening out the rat dirt before shipping. 


From Abroad 


The Punjab of India is reported in need of 
more rain. Much of the large crop harvested 
last March is being held back. 


Australia reports poor yields in the wheat 
harvest, tho the quality is good. Shipments to 
the Far East are hampered by the difficulty in 
finding vessel room. 

Argentina has worked out a deal to supply 
Spain with 350,000 tons of wheat, subject to 
British blockade permission. Prior arrange- 
ments call for the shipment to Spain of 350,- 
000 tons of corn and other cereals. 


The combined 1940 wheat crop of China, 
Manchuria and Japan is estimated at 798,- 
000,000 bushels compared with 763,000,000 
bushels in 1939. The Chinese crop is placed 
at 700 million bushels against 667 million 
the year before, the Japanese crop at 66 mil- 
lion compared with 61 million, and the Man- 
churian crop at 32 million compared with 35 
million. Yet there are acute regional short- 
ages due to official interference with the nor- 
mal movement of wheat from producing to 
non-producing areas. 

Argentina’s Ministry of Agriculture has 
stated that its government is expected to in- 
vest $25,000,000 in grain elevators thruout 
the country in connection with the Pinedo 
Plan (an Argentine New Deal), whereby the 
Argentine government has purchased prac- 
tically the whole of last year’s maize crop. 
The Ministry of Agriculture has announced 
willingness to sell as much maize as possible 
for internal consumption, but warns precau- 
tions will be taken to prevent maize on the 
cob being resold to the Grain Board. 


Washington, D. C.—Sec’y of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard has urged farmers to in- 
crease hog production and send more cattle 
to market to meet an expected expanding 
domestic demand for meats arising from de- 
fense spending. Some quarters purport to 
see in his statement an attempt on the part 
of the administration to correct maladjust- 
ments caused by its grain loan programs. 
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A. E. Staley 


Augustus Eugene Staley, Sr., founder and 
chairman of the board of the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill., passed away 
from the effects of a heart attack during the 
preceding week, at his winter home in Miami, 
Fla., Dec. 26, at the age of 73. 


Born Feb, 25, 1867, at Julian, N. C., the son 
of a farmer impoverished by the Civil War, Mr. 
Staley’s only education was gained in common 
schools. But this did not deter him in a career 
that began as a section hand on a railroad, and 
led up thru a series of sales jobs in the whole- 
sale tobacco and grocery fields to his entrance 
into the starch packing and merchandising busi- 
ness in Baltimore, Md., in 1898. 


Mr. Staley was known as a master salesman. 
His early success in the starch business in Bal- 
timore was attributed to his selling ability. But 
he was also recognized as a dreamer, who vi- 
sioned a great future. His vision, coupled with 
his flare for promotion and publicity, and his 
stubborn refusal to let obstacles baffle him, led 
to his entry into the starch manufacturing busi- 
ness in Decatur, IIl., in 1909. With purchase of 
the Wellington Starch Works in Decatur he be- 
gan a meteoric rise that developed a $20,000,000 
business. 


The rise was not without reverses. The move 
to Decatur almost ruined him financially, be- 
cause the plant was shut down for 15 months 
following outbreak of World War I. Mr. Sta- 
ley, however, rallied, and turned failure: into 
success with what was probably the most mas- 
terful selling job of his varied career. Tak- 
ing $400,000 in bonds of the failing company, 
he sold them to the original buyers of the 
firm’s nearly worthless stock. This was the 
turning point of the A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Co. into the second largest manufacturer 
of corn products in the country. 


Corn is the foundation of the Staley business 
and A. E. Staley always followed the grain 
markets day by day with an interest that rated 
close to obsession. A part of his early success 
in Decatur was attributed to what he called a 
“sixth sense” about grain prices, but what his 
associates called smart trading. His interest 
in grain went beyond prices, however, and led 
to erection of large storage facilities and a 
broad business in grain merchandising as well 
as manufacturing of corn products. 

The Staley name was blazoned across the 
country during the ’20s as a pioneer in soybean 
processing. With the installation of expellers 
in his Decatur plant he created a market out- 
let for central Illinois farmers who could be 


Cc. Vincent, Deceased 
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persuaded to grow soybeans, and he worked 
patiently and persistently to persuade farmers 
of this area that soybeans, then almost ex- 
clusively an oriental crop, could become a prof- 
itable crop for them. Early development of 
soybean acreage was fostered with fixed price 
contracts in which other companies joined with 
the Staley interests to develop sufficient acreage 
to produce a volume of soybean oil and meal 
sufficient to interest buyers of these products. 


Mr. Staley relinquished the presidency of 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. to his son, 
A. E. Staley, Jr., in 1932, and became chairman 
of the board of directors. 


Cherokee, Ia.—Five consecutive years of 
soybeans, drilled solid, plus plowing twice 
a year, will wipe out creeping jennie com- 
pletely, according to Dr. A. L. Bakke, Iowa 
State College research botanist, who has con- 
ducted experiments at the state hospital 
farm. Creeping jennie, or bindweed, he says, 
is smothered out by the dense vegetation 
produced by the soybeans. 


C. Vincent 


C. Vincent, aged 84 years, one of the orig- 
inal members of the Omaha Grain Exchange 
and a pioneer in the grain trade of Nebraska, 
passed away Jan. 3. Funeral services were 
held the afternoon of Jan. 6 with interment at 
Forest Lawn. The Omaha Grain Exchange 
was closed for five minutes during the time of 
the services, as a tribute to his memory. 

C. Vincent entered the grain business in 1904 
prior to which time he edited a farm journal. 
He organized the Beal-Vincent Grain Co. of 
Omaha, which later, in June, 1916, became the 
Vincent Grain Co. At that time he operated 
seven elevators in Nebraska, with headquarters 
at Omaha. 


Frederick Deibel 


Frederick Deibel, prominent St. Louis grain 
merchant for half a century, passed away re- 
cently, at the age of 86. 

Mr. Deibel had been in retirement for the 
last 10 years. Prior to his retirement he had 
held a membership in the St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange for 50 years. 

Death came at the home of his son in Kirk- 
wood, Mo. He was the father of Frederick H. 
Deibel, Jr., president of Elam Grain Co., who 
passed away Oct. 18, 1939, and of Robert 
Deibel, president of the Dixie Mills Co., in East 
St. Louis, Ill. 


Barney Weller 


Burt Irwin Weller, sheet metal manufac- 
turer and beloved member of the elevator sup- 
ply trade, passed away at his farm home in 
Highland, Ind., Dec. 27, following a brief pe- 
riod of illness. He was 63 years old. 

Mr. Weller was born at Meadville, Pa., Mar. 
22, 1877. He graduated from an engineering 
course at Alleghany College in 1899, and im- 
mediately broadened his training by engaging 
in structural steel work in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

His specialized studies in the grain elevator 
construction field began when he became asso- 
ciated with the Barnett & Record Co. in 1903. 
Two years later he went with James Stewart 
Corp. In another year he was in the engineer- 
ing department of Corn Products Refining Co., 
where he stayed for three years before return- 
ing to James Stewart Corp. in 1909. 

During his tenure with grain elevator en- 
gineering and construction firms, Mr. Weller 
was superintendent of construction on many 
large terminal elevators built in the United 
States and at the head of the lakes in Canada. 
In this capacity he became well known to 
the terminal elevator trade in both the United 
States and Canada. 

Mr. Weller organized his own company, the 
Weller Metal Products Co., in 1914, and estab- 
lished a factory at Hammond, Ind., moving 
later to East Chicago, Ind., where he specialized 
in designing and fabricating sheet metal work 
for grain elevators. 

Altho he manufactured all types of sheet 
metal grain elevator spouting, distributors, con- 
veyors and other forms of grain elevator equip- 
ment, Mr. Weller is perhaps best known for 
manufacturing and placing on the market the 
Calumet bucket, a high speed bucket that set up 
new standards for speed in elevating grain. 

Prominent in ass’n affairs, Mr. Weller was 
one of the early members of the Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents, and took an 
active part in development of this organization. 

Affectionately known as “Barney” to count- 
less numbers of grain elevator operators and 
members of the supply trade, Mr. Weller will 
be missed from these circles. Hundreds of 
friends feel their loss in his passing, and ex- 
tend their condolences to his widow, Letitia 
Ireland Weller. 


Keokuk, Ia.—Purity Oats Co. was award- 
ed a Red Cross contract for 18,000 bags of 
rolled oats for shipment to Greece Jan. 10. 
This order for 22 carloads of the 50 lb. type 
of bagged rolled oats virtually eliminates 
the customary seasonal lay-off at the local 
plant. 


Frederick Deibel, Kirkwood, Mo., Deceased 
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Winter Wheat in the Spring 
Wheat Region 


By Dr. Max C. Mark ey, chief chemist, 
Cargill, Inc. 


The line of demarcation between the spring 
and winter wheat areas is not a clean-cut one 
running due east and west across the map. As 
a whole spring wheat is well adapted to most 
sections of Minnesota, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana. Winter wheats are successfully grown in 
southern and northeastern Minnesota, South 
Dakota, and southern and western Montana. 
Northeastern Montana, most of North Dakota 
and northwestern Minnesota do not appear to 
be winter wheat territory. Where winter kill- 
ing is not a factor farmers prefer to seed at 
least part of their wheat acreage to winter 
wheat for the reason that this distributes the 
labor over a wider period of time and lessens 
the peak loads. 

Winter killing is the principal limiting factor 
for winter wheat. This killing may be caused 
by a large number of factors including low 
temperatures, lack of protection, drought, ice 
and water smothering, premature breakage of 
dormancy and many others. In the Northwest 
the first three are of major importance. Occa- 
sionally in southern Minnesota ice smothering 
is a factor. Low temperatures accompanied by 
lack of snow cover account for most of the 
failures of winter wheat in North Dakota. 


On the basis of minimum temperatures which 
winter wheat is known to survive, it should be 
hardy anywhere in the United States and over 
most of Canada. And on this reasoning winter 
wheat is frequently advocated for North Dako- 
ta. And a very small acreage is grown in most 
of the state with rather poor success on the 
whole. It does not appear to be increasing with 
any rapidity in North Dakota though it is in 
Minnesota and Montana. Dr. T. E. Stoa of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College has 
summed up the experiences of both the experi- 
ment station and North Dakota farmers in his 
bulletin “Winter Wheat in North Dakota.’* 
In this bulletin Dr. Stoa emphasizes that under 
North Dakota conditions winter wheat must 
be provided with a snow-catch such as either 
standing corn or tall stubble. He further points 
out that it is not a matter of the minimum tem- 
perature, but rather the average temperature 
during the winter which determines the sur- 
vival of the crop under open field or light cov- 
er conditions. 


This latter conclusion is of much greater im- 
portance than it has ever been given credit for. 
It furnishes the key to the adaptability of the 
winter wheats to plains conditions. In the tim- 
ber country of Northern Minnesota where three 
feet of snow on’ the level is the rule winter 
wheats are being grown successfully far north 
of Grand Rapids. The temperature here is the 
same as in Northern North Dakota where the 
crop is rarely successful. Relatively tender 
varieties of winter wheat are known to be 
hardy far north into Alberta along the edge of 
the Rocky Mountains. These observations rath- 
er conclusively eliminate minimum temperature 
as the major limiting factor. The mean winter 
temperature as indicated by Stoa affords a bet- 
ter working basis. 


Following this line of reasoning mean tem- 
peratures were calculated for 115 stations in the 
Northwest for the months of November, De- 
cember, January, February and March. The 
means in no case are for less than 10 years 
data. The data used is published in issue 13, 
volume XXV, of the “Climatological Data for 
the United States by Sections,” 1938, from the 
Weather Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The most important line is the 20°F one. In 
general it marks the limit of commercial win- 
ter wheat production in the open country. If 
sufficient snow cover is available wheat can 
winter over in temperatures as low as 10°F 
mean. To provide snow cover on the plains 


north of the 20° line is the real problem. Wheat 
must be drilled into either standing corn or tall 
stubble. This precludes the planting of winter 
wheat on fallow ground and as a result winter 
wheat must follow another moisture-depleting 
crop. In dry years there will not be sufficient 
late August and early September moisture to 
give the winter wheat the start it must have 
if it is to survive. 


The 25°F line runs southeast from Conrad, 
Mont., to Canton, S. D., and thence east and a 
little north to La Crosse, Wis. Between the 20° 
and 25° lines winter wheat is quite successful 
if a hardy variety such as Minturki or the new 
Marmin is planted. Turkey types from farther 
south are uncertain in this belt. On the warmer 
side of the 25° line Turkey wheats are usually 
hardy and yield well. In many of the moun- 
tain valleys and out into the Judith Basin of 
Montana the mean winter temperature is about 
the same as central Nebraska. And as a result 
winter wheats are replacing spring in such 
mild regions. 


It must be remembered that these lines are 
not rigid, they are but averages of temperatures 
which may in any one year run five degrees 
higher or lower. For this reason winter wheats 
have at times come thru in adverse localities 
like Pembina, N. D., which appears to have 
about the lowest mean winter temperature of 
any point in the United States. And conversely 
at times there is severe winter-killing south of 
the 20° line. 


It does not appear likely that in the near fu- 
ture a new variety of winter wheat will appear 
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which is more resistant to low temperatures 
than the Minturki. Work is being carried on 
with wheat-rye hybrids in the hope of increas- 
ing hardiness, but as yet the results seem nega- 
tive. Selection within existing varieties for 
winter-hardiness does not offer much promise. 


It is possible that we are in a period of rising 
temperatures and the winter wheat boundary is 
moving north for this reason. Support is given 
this theory by weather records. 


In summary it does not appear likely that 
any great increase in winter wheat may be ex- 
pected in the near future in the area having 
mean winter temperature below 20° F. It is 
inadvisable to push such a crop in this area as 
the odds are against it except under exceptional 
conditions, 


*Circular 33, N.D. Agric. College, Fargo. 


80,000 Bus. Preston, Kan., Con- 


crete Elevator 


The Preston Cooperative Grain Co., at Pres- 
ton, Pratt County, Kan., operates a new 80,000 
bu. reinforced concrete elevator designed and 
built for it by Chalmers & Borton. 

The elevator is 112 ft. high and occupies a 
32x40 ft. area on the ground. It consists of 
four tanks, 13 ft. in diameter, standing at the 
corners of the ground area like huge pillars to 
support the bin structure between them. 

The driveway, which is 12 ft. wide, 15 ft. 
high, and 32 ft. long, passes between the tanks, 
and is joined by a cross workfloor that opens 
under the carloading spout on the track side 
of the elevator. Over the driveway and the 
workfloor is a series of 12 inner and outer 
space bins, which, combined with the four 


tanks, give the elevator storage capacity for 
80,000 bus. 


The elevator has one leg, with capacity for 
elevating 3,500 bus. per hour. It is fitted with 
12x5 inch Calumet cups, and is driven by a 20 
h.p. Fairbanks-Morse inclosed motor thru an 
Ehrsam head drive. Both head and boot bear- 
ings are of the modern anti-friction type that 
cuts power costs. 


Exposed parts of the leg casing are of sheet 
steel, as is also the head. Wind trunking con- 
nects the up and down legs just above the 
boot. Wind trunking also connects the leg 
with the receiving pit in the driveway. An 
exhaust fan connects with the top of the leg 
casing to create an efficient dust collecting 
system that frees the driveway, the work-floor, 
and the bin floor from dust. 

A turn-head type distributor of Ehrsam man- 
ufacture directs elevated grain thru sheet-steel 
spouts into any of the bins or tanks, or thru a 
10 bu. Richardson automatic shipping scale 
into the loading spout. 

All bins and tanks have hoppered bottoms 
from which their contents drain into the boot 
of the elevating leg. Spouts are also provided. 
on several of the overhead bins for loading 
trucks in the driveway. 

The elevator driveway has a single receiv- 
ing pit, covered with a wide steel grate. Truck- 
loads of bulk grain are emptied into this pit 
by means of an Ehrsam overhead traveling 
truck lift. An electric manlift of the same 
manufacture travels up thru the leg well for 
quick passage between the workfloor and the 
bin floor. 

The new elevator markedly increased the 
grain storage and handling facilities of the 
Preston Cooperative Grain Co., which is man- 
aged by L. J. Kirkwood, and has its head 
office at Preston, where former facilities con- 
sisted of a 25,000 bu. frame iron-clad elevator. 
The company also operates an elevator at 
Carmi, a few miles from Preston. 

While small grains, principally wheat, con- 
stitute the major portion of the company’s 
business, a number of sidelines are handled to 
present a broad service to its farmer patrons. 
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A One Man Car Unloader 


For his invention of a grain car unloader 
letters patent No. 2,219,926 have been granted 
to Christian Jensen of Minneapolis, Minn., 
assignor to Cargill, Inc. 

In the drawings Fig. 1 shows a sectional 
plan view of a box car with the car unloader 
positioned therein. 

Fig. 2 is a sectional view substantially on 
the line 2—2 of Fig. 1, showing in full and 
dotted lines various positions of the side or 
wing conveyors. 

Fig. 7 is a detail sectional view showing one 
end of the supporting frame. 

Fig. 12 is a detail sectional view. 

Fig. 14 is a detail sectional view on the line 
14—14 of Fig. 2, showing one of the bevel gear 
drives provided for the wing conveyors. 

Fig. 15 is a detail sectional view on the line 
15—15 of Fig. 2 on an enlarged scale showing 
one of the telescopic shafts for driving the wing 
conveyors. 

A wheeled frame has a plurality of conveyor 
sections mounted thereon and operatively asso- 
ciated with one another, whereby when the ap- 
paratus is moved into a car, said conveyor sec- 
tions may be extended into the ends of the 
car, so as to remove all of the grain therefrom 
and discharge it from the car thru its open door, 
and an operator’s station being located exter- 
iorly of the car, whereby a single operator may 
conveniently control the operation of the entire 
apparatus. 

Other objects of the invention reside in the 
novel construction of the apparatus, whereby the 
transversely disposed side or wing conveyor may 
readily be extended to the ends of the car to 
remove substantially all of the grain therefrom; 
in the pivotal construction of the wing con- 
veyors whereby they may be folded into nested 
position on the main frame of the apparatus, 
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thereby to permit the entire apparatus to readily 
pass through the open door of a box car; in the 
means provided for supporting the unloading 
apparatus, whereby it does not require anchor- 
ing to a building, and whereby the entire ap- 
paratus is self contained, and may readily be 
moved about from place to place; in the unique 
construction of the side or wing conveyors 
which convey the grain from the ends of the 
car to the main conveyor, said wing conveyors 
being made sectional or articulated, whereby 
they may be folded upon themselves, when ini- 
tially started, and when the car is substantially 
full of grain, said articulated side conveyors 
being so constructed that they may readily be 
unfolded and extended into the ends of the car, 
while in operation; in the simple and inex- 
pensive construction of the entire apparatus; 
and in the arrangement of the control means 
whereby a single operator may readily control 
the operation of the entire apparatus, when 
unloading the contents of a car. 

The wing conveyors operate continually re- 
gardless of whether they are folded into com- 
pact nested relation, as shown at A in Figure 2, 
or whether in the positions shown at D, B or C 
in Figure 2. When all of the grain has been 
removed from the car, the wing conveyors are 
folded into upright parallel relation substantially 
as shown at A in Figure 2, whereby the oper- 
ator may readily propel the apparatus from the 
car by manipulation of the controls of the 
motor 49. Also, because of the unique con- 
struction of the wing conveyors, whereby they 
may be operated regardless of their folded po- 
sitions, when the apparatus is initially moved 
into the car, the main conveyor and the upright 
wing conveyors will engage the grain and move 
it into the main conveyor so that it may be 
truly said that the apparatus actually “eats” its 
way into the grain in the loaded car, after it is 
moved forwardly thereinto. This is important 
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Cross Section, Plan and Details of Car Unloader 


and economizes in labor in that it does not re- 
quire that a portion of the contents of the car 
be initially manually removed therefrom in 
order to make room in the loaded car for the 
apparatus, which is more or less common in 
conventional car unloading apparatus. The ap- 
paratus thus requires a minimum of labor and 
greatly facilitates and simplifies the operation 
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Chicago, Ill—The Zeleny Thermometer 
Co. announces the removal of its offices and fac- 
tory Jan. 15 to 9 So. Clinton St. 


Schenectady, N. Y.—Fred R. Davis, a 


founder of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


and advertising space buyer for the General 
Electric Co. at Schenectady for 35 years, died 
Dec. 26 after an illness of two years. He was 
64 years old. 


General Electric Co. uses a series of 12 at- 
tractive lithographs illustrating the age of elec- 
tricity, and promising “the electrical age has 
only begun.” The paintings used cover a broad 
range of electrical subjects, from industry to 
battleships, to diesel locomotives and electrical 
home appliances, including fluorescent lighting. 
The 12 sheets of the calendar show the preceed- 
ing and succeeding months as well as the cur- 
rent month. 


Washington, D. C.—The Wire Rope & 
Strand Manufactures Ass’n, Inc., three of its 
officers, and 16 member companies manu factur- 
ing about 95% of the country’s production of 
wire rope, have been charged with unlawful 
agreement, combination and conspiracy to elimi- 
nate competition, in a complaint issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The complaint 
alleges the respondent association members, act- 
ing between and among themselves, or thru the 
association or its three respondent officers, have 
fixed and maintained uniform delivered prices, 
terms and conditions for the sale of wire rope 
in the United States; continued, in effect, by 
agreement and concerted action a uniform de- 
livered price-fixing formula adopted at the time 
of their N.I.R.A. code, and have maintained a 
uniform method of computing net delivered 
prices for wire rope sold by them thruout the 
country. In order to carry out the agreements 
and the acts and practices performed there- 
under, the respondents, according to the com- 
plaint, held meetings, supervised and investi- 
gated the fulfillment and enforcement of the 
agreements, and coercively required recalcitrant 
manufacturers, distributors and dealers to con- 
form to the agreements. 


Prepare to Pay Taxes 


Federal income tax changes have broadened 
the range of application of this tax to both 
individuals and corporations in a manner that 
affects many elevator operators and their staffs. 

Single individuals, or married individuals liv-: 
ing separately, are now required to file returns 
if they have a gross income of $800 or more; 
married individuals, living together, must file 
returns on a combined gross income of $2,000 
or more. Personal exemptions for individuals 
allow $800 of net income; for married persons, 
$2,000 net income. 

The first Revenue Act of 1940 increased the 
normal rate of corporation federal income tax 
from 12%% to 1314%, and set up a defense 
tax of 10% of this rate, bringing the normal 
tax rate to 14.85% for corporations with net 
income not exceeding $5,000. The second 
Revenue Act added an excess profits tax of 
25% on incomes in excess of $5,000, but pro- 
vides for credits up to $20,000. The general 
rule gives the corporation $5,000 of specific ex- 
emption, plus 8% of the invested capital, or 
95% of the average net profit for the last four 
years, including the 1940 tax year. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms: fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


i 


Vancouver, B. C.—John P. Macaluso has been 
elected president of the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
porters Ass’n. M. W. Berridge is vice pres., 
Vernon Lester, treas., and J. H. Hamilton, 
sec’y. 


Ft. William, Ont.—Trade Minister MacKinnon 
will announce Canada’s 1941 wheat policy in 
parliament possibly late in February or early 
March, it is said. Mr. MacKinnon has told 
farmers all stocks will be moved from the 
farms by the end of of the current crop year, 
July 31, 1941. It will be taken over by the 
wheat board. The federal government may 
finance construction of farm storage bins while 
elevator interests plan the building of addi- 
tional storage space at Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville, Ul—Edward Huelbig, 85-year-old 
retired grain dealer, died at his home Dec. 16. 


Hudson, Ill.—The Hudson Grain Co. has 
equipped its elevator with a new Atlas Bucket 
Belt and Calumet Cups. 


Jerseyville, Ill.—Jersey Co. Grain Co. installed 
a No. 15%-D Kelly Duplex Corn Cutter and 
Grader with motor drive. 


Cadwell, Ill—Donald Harrison of Clay Coun- 
ty is the new manager of the Moultrie Grain 
Ass’n elevator, assuming his duties Jan. 4. 


Lockport, Ill—The Jones Elevators have 
closed since last summer, due to the fact that 
we were unable to get C.C.C. corn to store.— 
H. Hayes Alexander. 


East Peoria, Ill.—George H. Stingel, Sr., su- 
perintendent of the East Peoria Elevator, who 
died July 22 of a heart attack, has been suc- 
ceeded at the elevator by John Wentzel. 


Wyoming, Il.—The Wyoming Feed Mill, 
building, ground and equipment, was sold at 
public auction Dec. 21. Paul J. Steimle has 
been operating the mill. Amos Stahl, Prince- 
ville, was the purchaser. 

Morris, Ill.—Fred Watts, Sr., of Havana, IIl., 
is manager of the old Finnegan grain elevator 
recently leased by the Norris Grain Co. Mr. 
Watts has been manager of the company’s 
elevator at Havana for some time. 


Havana, Ill.—Fred Watts, Jr., has become 
manager of the Norris Grain Co. elevator here 
following the departure of his father for Mor- 
ris, Ill, to take charge of an elevator the 
Norris company recently leased there. 


Prophetstown, Ill.—The Rock River Lumber & 
Grain Co. held its first series of feed meetings 
here Dec. 30. Farmers of the community were 
invited to attend and following the program of 
instructive talks, an oyster supper was served. 
Similar meetings will be held thruout the win- 
ter in the company’s three headquarters, here, 
at Lyndon and Yorktown. 


East St. Louis, Ill.—Pneumatic grain loading 
facilities are being installed at the Continental 
Grain Co. elevator. To traverse railroad tracks 
and city streets this pneumatic loading device 
is carried in a steel bridge structure 670 ft. 
long to reach the barge loading facilities at the 
river. It will have a loading capacity of 7,500 
bus. per hour, and is expected to be in opera- 
tion this week. 


Champaign, Ill.—Annual processing capacity 
of the Swift & Co. soybean mill recently was 
increased from 1,200,000 bus. of beans to nearly 
2,000,000 bus. Nelson P. Noble, manager of the 
mill, stated three additional presses have been 
installed and 17 new storage bins added, con- 
struction of which was started several months 


ago. The plant now has a total of 41 storage 
bins. Twenty-six bins are 106 ft. high and 24 
ft. in diameter, with a storage capacity of 


35,000 bus. of beans each. 
15 are of smaller capacity. 


The remaining 


Newark, Ill.—The Newark Farmers Grain Co. 
recently installed a new 15-inch 5-ply Atlas 
Rubber Covered Bucket belt. 


Metropolis, Ill.—The Massac Grain Co. is in- 
stalling a new leg with 8,000 bus. per hour ca- 
pacity, constructed to serve the four tanks now 
in use. A head house will be built, topping the 
tanks, to be 24 ft. sq., and 20 ft. high. Early 
in the coming spring, probably in March, an 
addition of eight tanks will be built, the tanks 
to be 110 ft. high and 24 ft. in diameter. The 
present tanks are 50 ft. high, with 16 ft. diam- 
eter. The head house on top of the new tanks 
will be about 70 ft. above them, making a 
total height of about 200 ft. A mew sheller 
has been purchased for use in the new elevator. 


East Peoria, Ill.—The East Peoria Elvtr. Co. 
has filed suit in the circuit court against T. E. 
Soltermann, county clerk, and William Schnei- 
dekat, county collector, to restrain extension 
and collection of personal property taxes as- 
sessed against the company by the Tazewell 
County board of review. The personal property 
of the company was not assessed by the Fon- 
dulac township assessor but the board of re- 
view placed an assessment of $10,000 on personal 
property against the company. The company 
in its complaint alleges its main offices are 
located in Peoria and that its personal property 
has always been assessed in Peoria County. 
Last year the board of review placed an assess- 
ment of $30,000 against the company and the 
company filed a suit similar to the one now 
filed. Following trying of the suit in court, 
the county officials were restrained from ex- 
tending or attempting to collect last year’s 
taxes. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


J. J. O’Brien will become general partner in 
Wayne, Hummer & Co. 


L. B. Leavitt and B. C. Luce are retiring 
from partnership in the firm of Paine, Webber 
& Co. 

Frank L. Van Wie has announced his retire- 
ment from partnership in the firm of Jas. H. 
Oliphant. 


Arthur A. Clement has announced he will re- 
tire from partnership in the firm of Clement, 
Curtis & Co. 


Edward L. Hicks, Jr., Theodore H. Price, Jr., 
and Albert Fischer are retiring as partners in 
Lamson Bros. & Co. 


The Chicago Chapter, Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, will hold its annual 
Ladies’ Night at the Redwoods Inn, Jan. 16. 


Edward Shearson will withdraw as partner in 
the firm of Shearson, Hammill & Co., and Wal- 
ter Maynard, R. W. Atkins and A. E. Thurber 
will become general partners. 


Joseph E. Nelson has been appointed manager 
of the animal by-products department of 
Armour & Co. In recent years he had been in 
charge of the feed sales activities of the de- 
partment. 


Simon J. Feeney, 61, a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade for 35 years and of the broker- 
age firm of S. J. Feeney & Co. for 30 years, 
was found dead in bed the morning of Dec. 28. 
Death was due to a heart attack. 


Arthur J. Pollak, for many years a member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade with extensive 
experience in all branches of.the cash grain 
business, has been admitted as general partner 
in the old established firm of A. C. Curry, 
Grain & Seeds as announced by J. “Clift” 
Curry. 


The engine room of the Norris Grain Co.’s 
elevator at 98th St. and the Calumet River 
was swept by fire Jan. 4, causing-an estimated 
damage of $10,000. The engine room is in a 
two-story brick structure about 20 ft. distant 
from the storage bin in which 114 million bush- 
els of grain are stored. Fire engines extin- 
guished the flames with water drawn from the 
river. 


A decline of $25 to previous low of $450 was 
recorded in the price at which memberships 
in the Chicago Board of Trade were transferred 
the closing week of December. Posted offers 
of certificates were at $450, while highest bid 
at that week end was $400. 


Chicago Board of Trade members’ annual 
dues and assessments will be $100 less in 1941 
than they were last year, directors of the ex- 
change have announced. Annual dues were 
fixed at $300 instead of $250 and the special 
assessment of $150 was removed. The recent 
reduction of interest rates for 1941 on first 
mortgage bonds granted by the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., holders of the bonds, re- 
sulting in a saving of $85,000 in interest charges 
was said to have made the change possible. 


John G. McCarthy, who expected to retire 
from the presidency of the Board of Trade 
which he held for two years, and Chester D. 
Sturtevant were nominated Jan. 6 for re- 
election by petition to oppose Philip R. O’Brien 
and G. Willard Hales, regular candidates se- 
lected by the nominating com’ite recently for 
the positions of president and first vice-presi- 
dent. Hales then withdrew from the race and 
the nominating com’ite met Tuesday to select 
another candidate for first vice president. The 
election will be held Jan. 138. Mr. McCarthy 
immediately filed notice of withdrawal from 
candidacy. 


INDIANA 


Camden, Ind.—The Soy Seed Co. has built a 
new addition to its office, which provides for a 
private office.—A.E.L. 

Edgerton, Ind.—The Edgerton Grain & Coal 
Co. recently installed a new style Sidney Re- 
volving Screen Cleaner. 

Boggstown, Ind.—Boggstown Grain & Supply 
Co. installed a No. 2 Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed 
Mixer, ton capacity with motor drive. 


Vincennes, Ind.—Oris H. Wright of the Baltic 
Mills underwent an operation Dec. 18 in an 
Indianapolis hospital for gall bladder trouble. 


Mt. Vernon, Ind.—Clinton C. Stroud, 72 years 
old, retired grain buyer and feed and seed mer- 
chant, died here recently after a short illness. 
—W. B. C. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Home Elvtr. Co. has 
been reorganized under the Indiana general cor- 
poration act of 1929. Capital stock, 1,000 shares, 
par value, $50. 

New Paris, Ind.—The remodeling of Martin’s 
Feed Mills has been completed, consisting of an 
entirely new and enlarged cupola, new corn 
cleaner, corn leg, and driveway dump and drag. 
Chris Wickey did the work.—A.E.L. 


Hoagland, Ind.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Co. built a new corn crib equipped with elevator 
leg, together with a new dump and drag in 
driveway. The old revolving screen cleaner 
was replaced with a new one.—A.E.L. 


Woodburn, Ind.—Woodburn Equity Exchange 
added some new equipment recently, a com- 
bined sheller and boot with drive, elevator, and 
new style revolving corn cleaner and drag, all 
furnished by the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


Whitesville (Crawfordsville R. F. D. 2), Ind. 
—The Whitesville Grain & Feed Co. is install- 
ing a large Big Chief Hammer Mill in the base- 
ment, with dump attached on separate motors. 
Equipment was furnished by W. W. Pearson, 

Weishaars (Brook R. F. D.), Ind.—The Stand- 
ard Elvtr. Co.’s elevator has been sold to W. 
W. Pearson and will be razed. Some of the 
material will be used by Guy Little in building 
bins and erecting a stone crusher at Reming- 
ton, Ind. 

Sycamore, Ind.—C. C. Currens of Greentown 
purchased the elevator of Howard Cranor and 
will operate under the firm name of C. C. Cur- 
rens & Son. Mr. Currens has added a new feed 
mixer and plans to make further improvements 
later—A.E.L. 
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Eddy (Wolcotville p. o.), Ind.—The feed mill 
owned by Harvey Stout and son was destroyed 
by fire of undetermined origin the night of 
Dec. 22. The building and contents were partly 
covered by insurance. 

Horton, Ind.—The Hamilton County Farm Bu- 
reau Elevator has been completely remodeled in 
the feed mill section, with a new 50 h.p. ham- 
mer mill, new feed mixer, new truck hoist and 
new 20-ton truck scale among the many im- 
provements.—A.E.L. 

Delphi, Ind.—Whiteman Bros. have completed 
remodeling their feed plant and installed an 
extra motor on the sheller, using the large 
motor for the mill and separate motor on the 
elevator. Equipment was furnished by W. W. 
Pearson who made the installations. 

New Lisbon, Ind.—The elevator of Kellam & 
Son was destroyed by fire Jan. 1, the blaze 
starting in the top of the elevator. The eleva- 
tor, a land mark 43 years, has been operated 
by Eugene Kellam and his son for the last five 
years. It contained 200 bus. of oats and 400 
bus. of corn, which were lost. There was par- 
tial insurance. 

Crawfordsville, Ind.—William Wallace Busen- 
bark, 80, prominent grain and feed dealer at 
Montgomery, near here, for many years, is 
dead at his home at New Market, seven miles 
south of this city. He had been in failing health 
for the past year. Mr. Busenbark was long en- 
gaged in the grain elevator and feed business, 
having a number of elevators in this vicinity. 
—W. B. C. 

Winchester, Ind.—Percy Goodrich, president 
of Goodrich Bros. Co., writing under the nom- 
de-plume of ‘‘Uncle Perc,’’ contributed an open 
letter declaring his faith in the existence of 
that time-revered personage, Santa, to children 
old and young, that appeared in the holiday 
issue of his home town paper and marked him 
as an author of no mean ability and discern- 


ment. “Unele Pere,’ recounting the many 
blessings and privileges we enjoy, taken for 
granted by men, women and children, de- 


elared emphatically ‘‘there is always a Santa 
Claus where something good is done for little 
boys and girls.’’ 


IOWA 

Riverton, Ia.—A new scale has been installed 
at the Riverton Co-op. Elevator. 

Exira, Ia.—We are putting in 
belting and cups.—Exira Elevator. 

Greene, Ia.—Bert Pooley has equipped his 
elevator with a new Atlas bucket belt. 

Polk City, Ia.—The Polk City Grain Co. has 
bought out its competitor, the Polk City Lumber 
& Elevator Co. 

Everly, Ia.—A new driveway and an office 
building were built for the Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
by the T. E. Ibberson Co. 

Calamus, Ia.—The Farmers Elevator Co. re- 
cently placed an order with R. R. Howell Co. 


new elevator 


for a large motor driven Clipper grain and 
seed cleaner. 
Downey, Ia.—Marvin Butler, who has been 


in the employ of the Wilder Grain Co. the past 
two years, is new manager of the company’s 
local elevator. 

Perry, Ia.—The Stokely Lumber Co. recently 
repaired and remodeled its elevators at Perry, 
Dawson and Darwin. The T. E. Ibberson Co. 
had the contract. 

Centerville, Ja.—Michael Stiverson, 39, co- 
partner with Harry Schultz in the operation of 


the Standard Soybean Mill, died Dec. 7, follow- 
ing an illness of 30 days. 
Sac City, Ia—W. Walter Cooper, 70, died 


Dec. 23. In 1919 he became manager of the In- 
dependent Farmers Elevator Co. and continued 
in the grain business till 1934. 

Mt. Pleasant, Ia.—The A. D. Hayes Co. ele- 
vator was broken into over the holidays week 
end, a cash drawer in the feed department was 
searched, but no money was obtained. 

Cumming, Ia.—Steve Hoelting, 
the Des Moines Elevator Co., recently was 
struck by a truck and died as a result of the 
been appointed to 


injuries. Joe Kelley has 

succeed him. 

Middletown, Ja.—The Middletown Co-op. 
Elevator Co. elevator was broken into the 


night of Dee. 80 and a door of the safe was 
jimmied, but no loot was obtained. Entrance 
to the building was gained by breaking a win- 
dow. 


manager of 


Hampton, Ia.—Wm. H. Harrison, 75, man- 
ager of the Great Western Grain & Fuel Ele- 
vator here for the past 10 years, has resigned 
and sold his interest in the company. He will 
be succeeded by Paul K. Wolfe. 

Sioux City, Ia.—The name of the J. J. Mul- 
laney & Son Co., has been changed to J. J. 
Mullaney Co. The corporation has made no 
changes and the officers remain A. P. Meyers, 


pres. and treas.; J. J. Brady, vice-pres.; John 
T. Ashford, sec’y. 
Dougherty, Ia.—The Tyden Farms & Feed 


Manufacturing Plant is installing modern equin- 
ment for manufacturing protein feeds into pel- 
lets for all types of live stock, poultry and 
turkey feeds. A high pressure, steam heating 
unit, automatically controlled, has been in- 
stalled. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Approximately 40 grain and 
feed men of the city met for a dinner and stag 


party in the cabin room of the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Dec. 28. Tom Dwyer, Walter 
Berger, C. M. Stormes, F. H. Kelley and 


Rudolph Opsal were 
the party. 


among the promoters of 


Anamosa, la.—E. H. Huibregtse’s new feed 
mlli will be ready for business about Feb. 1. 
The mill will have a 30x 31 ft. driveway and 


office; a 24x60 ft. feed house, and a 20x 31 ft. 


elevator. All bins will be of hopper-bottomed 
construction. Air lift dumps will be installed 
along with other modern equipment. Burrel 


Fagen of the Monticello 
charge of the new mill. 


Arkansas City, Kan.—The Arkansas City 
Flour Mills Co. report an electrical breakdown 
loss occurring on Dee. 5. 

Brewster, Kan.—The Derby Grain Co. has in- 
stalled a 25-ton Fairbanks Truck Scale with 


Feed Mill will be in 


printograph. The scale deck is 9x34 _ feet. 
Glenn Root, mgr. 
Lawrence, Kan.—The rapid growth of the 


Derby Grain Co.’s feed business has required 
the installation of an improved molasses mixer. 
T. L. Smart, mer. 

Dodge City, Kan.—The Dodge City Co-opera- 
tive Exchange has let a contract for construc- 
tion of a 250,000-bu. elevator here. There will 
be six tanks and a head house. 

Oxford, Kan.—Bob Nelson recently resigned 
as manager of the Consolidated Flour Mills Ele- 
vator to join the National Guard. Ira Rankin, 
formerly of Belpre, has succeeded him at the 
elevator. 

Fowler, Kan.—The Fowler Equity Exchange 
has been remodeling its building and installing 
machinery for its new feed mill. The mill is be- 
ing equipped to do all kinds of grinding and 
mixing, either with molasses or the dry feed. 

Dillwyn (Macksville p.o.), Kan.—The Dillwyn 
Grain & Elvtr. Co. is planning to enlarge its 
elevator by building additional storage space 
for 90,000 bus. A. E. Hager is manager of the 
75,000-bu. elevator, which was built only two 
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Varner, Kan.—John W. Wheeler, 76, died at 
his home Noy. 29. Mr. Wheeler had operated 
the Varner elevator for about fifteen years and 
had lived in the community 23 years. Prior to 
that he had been in business at Pretty Prairie 
and Burdett. 


Winfield, Kan.—The managers and board 
members of the Farmers Union elevators of 
Cowley County met recently at the Lagonda 
Hotel for their winter meeting and an informal 
program. Talks were made by representative 
men of the grain trade and lunch was served 
at noon, 


Hutchinson, Kan.—Under a recent ruling of 
the probate court Mrs. Faye Collingwood, widow 
of the late L. P. Collingwood. will receive half 
of the estimated $500,000 estate left by her hus- 
band, and the daughters divide the other half. 
The estate consists of a large terminal elevator 
and numerous line houses in western Kansas,, 
stocks and thousands of acres of land, nearly 
all of which was left to the deceased’s brother, 
Fred Collingwood, by terms of the will which 
‘Mrs. Collingwood successfully contested. 


Kan.—Ralph Vestal, manager of the 
of B.C) Christopher }& Castor 
about 15 years, and associated with local grain 
trade for 25 years, was fatally injured Dec. 
30 when his automobile crashed head-on six 
miles east of here, with the car of James I. 
Wall, a truck driver, who was killed. Mr. Vestal 
suffered concussion of the brain, a possible skull 
fracture, a compound fracture of the right arm 


Salina, 
Salina office 


below the elbow, and severe lacerations. He 
never regained consciousness. Mr. Vestal re- 
sided in Solomon, Kan., and was enroute to 


his office when the crash occurred. 


Salina, Kan.—Additional storage for 1,000,000 
bus. is to be erected here for Shellabarger 
Terminal Elvtr. Co. Contracts for the addition 
to the present house have been awarded and 
construction will start at once, the structure to 
be completed before the start of the crop move- 
ment in Kansas and the Southwest. The eleva- 
tor addition will include 24 bins, 22 ft. in diam- 
eter, and about 105 ft. high, with 14 interstice 
bins. It will give the company a total capacity 
of 2,000,000 bus. No new head house equipment 
will be necessary, the original house having 
been erected with sufficient capacity to handle 
an. aggregate of 3,000,000 bus. of grain storage. 
Elmer W. Reed, vice-pres. and general manager 
of the Shellabarger Mill & Elvtr. Co., is also 
the head of the Shellabarger Terminal Elvtr. 
Co., an associated business. Horner and Wy- 
att have contracts for the engineering work. 


Dodge City, Kan.—The proposed property 
tax to be submitted as substitute for the 
present tax bill, and approved by the Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Ass’n, provides as 
follows: (a) From and after the second day of 
March, 1941, for the privilege of engaging in 
the business of a dealer in grain in this state, 
there is hereby levied and there shall be col- 
lected and paid a tax at the rate of one-half 
mill per bushel upon all grain received by a 
dealer in this state during the preceding cal- 
endar year, whether such grain is owned by 
such dealer or not. Said tax shall be in lieu 
of all general property tax upon grain. (b) 
From and after the second day of March, 1941, 
for the privilege of harvesting grain in the 
state there is hereby levied and there shall be 
collected and paid by the producer a tax at the 
rate of one-half mill per bushel upon all grain 
harvested in this state; provided, that in the 
ease of a sharecropper, the landlord and the 
tenant shall each pay their proportionate share 
of the tax, and where the land is rented on a 
cash basis, the tenant shall pay the full tax; 
and provided further that each producer shall 
pay only one tax upon the bushel basis for the 
grain harvested by him. Said tax shall be in 
lieu of all general property tax upon such 
grain. 


KENTUCKY 


Middlesboro, Ky.—Fire in a bale of cotton 
sacks at the Middlesboro Milling Co. plant on 
December 22 caused a small amount of damage. 


Bowling Green, Ky.—The grain elevator of 
the bankrupt Bowling Green Milling Co., was 
damaged by fire Dec. 24, the blaze believed to 
have started in an electric switch box on the 
first floor. About 2,500 bus. of wheat was dam- 
aged, mostly by water. The elevator, operated 
by an electric motor, was being used in turning 
wheat when the fire was discovered. 
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Middlesboro, Ky.—Fire early December 21 
damaged the feed and seed store of Tom Ed 
Stone. 

Leitchfield, Ky.—Tilford Haycraft, local feed 
dealer, was injured in a fall down a stairwell 
at his new home recently. The injuries, while 
painful, were not serious. 


MARYLAND 


Hagerstown, Md.—Farm Bureau Co-op have 
added some new machinery including an Ajax 
hammermill complete with motor, crusher, and 
ton Kwik-Mix mixer, which they bought from 
the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


MICHIGAN 


Remus, Mich.—D. Mansfield & Co. plant was 
damaged by recent high winds. 

Linden, Mich.—J. C. Wallace reported 
property damaged by recent high winds. 


Barryton, Mich.—The Barryton Co-op Ass’n 


his 


reported its plant was damaged recently by 
high winds. 
Jeddo, Mich.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. sus- 


tained a small loss recently when high winds 
damaged its plant. 

Midland, Mich.—The Michigan Bean Co. on 
Nov. 11 sustained a small loss at its plant be- 
cause of high winds. 

St. Charles, Mich.—The Farmers Co-op. Co. 
sustained considerable damage at its plant dur- 
ing the Nov. 11 windstorm. 

Richland, Mich.—The Knappen 
installed a new 80-bu. Sidney 
with motor and v belt drive. 


Co. recently 
Vertical Mixer 


Fowler. Mich.—Davarn Elvtr. Co. installed a 
No. 56%-D Kelly Duplex Corn Cutter and 


Grader with 3 h. p. motor drive. 


Traverse City, Mich.—Charles G. Sherwood, 
75, manager of Hannah & Lay Co. mill until 
it burned 15 years ago, died recently. 


Gaines, Mich.—Mrs. Elsie Frutchey reported 
the Frutchey Elevator was damaged by high 
winds on Nov. 11. The loss, however, was 
small. 


Hastings, Mich.—Albert Harney turned over 
the management of the Smith Bros. Velte Co. 
to Arthur Todd of Coats Grove Jan. 1 after 32 
years’ service with the company and will retire 
from the company’s employ. He expects to take 
a vacation before deciding upon future plans. 

Sawyer, Mich.—Vern Kegel, owner of the 
Sawyer Farmers Exchange, received minor in- 
juries when a tool accidently dropped from the 
roof of the building and struck him. The Ex- 
change building is being repaired following 
heavy damages incurred in the Armistice Day 
windstorm. 

Reese, Mich.—The Reese Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Elvtr. Co. has installed a Eureka Belt 
Picker and two additional Giant Pickers in the 
Kern Elevator. This equipment is driven by a 
74%4-h.p. fully enclosed motor. <A 3-h.p. fully 
enclosed motor has also been installed to drive 
four elevator legs. 


Edwardsburg, Mich.—J. M. Wendt, manager 
of the Wendt Grain Co., has purchased of the 
Merchants National Bank of Battle Creek the 
local grain elevator property and equipment for 
which the bank has acted as receiver. The 
warehouse, which recently was destroyed by 
fire, will be rebuilt and other improvements 
made. 


MINNESOTA 


Rockville, Minn.—The Rockville elevator is 
being dismantled. 


Pipestone, Minn.—Burglars visited the B. F. 
Veach & Son elevator recently, but obtained 
little loot. 


Erdahl, Minn.—The Monarch Elvtr. Co.’s ele- 
vator and its contents of grain burned Dec. 28 
with a total loss. 


Minneota, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. had 
the T. E. Ibberson Co. iron-clad its elevator, 
warehouse, and office. 


Winger, Minn.—The Farmers Co-operative Co. 
sustained considerable damage at its plant from 
high winds on Nov. 11. 


New Ulm, Minn.—A dust explosion which did 


small damage is reported to have occurred in 
the Eagle Roller Mill on Nov. 16. 


Lake City, Minn.—Tennant & Hoyt Co. re- 
cently completed remodeling its office. 
Chatfield, Minn.—Clarence V. Ferguson, 87, 


early day grain buyer for the Van Dusen Grain 
Co. at Rochester, died Dec. 22. 


iully, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has in- 
stalled a 1,000 lb. motor driven batch feed mixer, 
purchased from R. R. Howell Co. 

Wilmont, Minn.—Oscar Young, 60, for 30 years 
manager of the Greig elevator plant here, died 
suddenly Dec. 17 of a heart attack. 

St. Charles, Minn.—Fire recently damaged the 
interior of an addition to the Commander eleva- 


tor here. Vaughn DeMarce is elevator mana- 
ger. 
Beaver Creek, Minn.—The Beaver Creek 


Elvtr. Co. has been reorganized 
tive organization, to be known 
Creek Co-operative Elvtr. Co. 

Lakeville, Minn.—The Soybean Mills, Inc., has 
been organized to grow, sell and process soy- 
beans. Incorporators: Riley W. Lewis, Jessie 
R. Lewis and Otto A. Schenstedt. 

Nassau, Minn.—The Nassau Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. sustained a small property damage on Nov. 
30, caused by a customer’s truck. The plant 
also was damaged by high winds in November. 

Annandale, Minn.—A new 20-ton, 26 ft. Fair- 
banks scale with Strong-Scott Air Dumps was 
installed for the Farmers Elvtr. Co., and other 
improvements were made. The T. E. Ibberson 
Co. did the work. 


Anoka, Minn.—George A. McCauley, 79, for 
55 years in the grain, feed, fuel and farm ma- 
chinery business here, died Dec. 23. Mr. Mc- 
Cauley also served four terms as mayor. In his 
memory all places of business were closed on 
the day of his interment. ; 


as a cO-opera- 
as the Beaver 


Alberta, Minn.—A 40,000-bu., six bin annex 
was built here for Cargill, Inc. This sets ad- 
jacent to the company’s present plant, which 


new office 
‘Theos 


consisted of two elevators; a large, 
and a warehouse was provided. 
Ibberson Co. had the contract. 


Renville, Minn.—Reports from all active com’- 


ites high-lighted the regular monthly meeting 
of the Western Grainmen’s Ass’n held here 
Dec. 17. Oscar Olson, president, reported all 


five of Minnesota’s ass’ns are collaborating on 


legislative measures and that meetings had 
been held toward this end. Storage charges, 
thresher’s lien law, scale testing were probed. 
John Evans, reporting for another com’ite, 
stated the country elevator men were opposed 
to the proposed changes in the rye and oats 
standards. One reason given was that it would 


require many more bins to keep various grades 
separated. Instead of changing the grades, it 
was recommended a change in the requirements 
of the present grades be made. Storage charges 
on grain which had been delivered to a country 
elevator and on which a loan had been made 
but which later had been paid up and released 
was clarified by an explanation received by 
the C. C. C. and given reading before the meet- 
ing. John Whaley, supervisor of state public 
warehouses, answered questions relating to 
shipment of stored grain; rates of storage at 
terminal and country points, storage bonds. 
A motion picture was viewed following the 
business meeting, showing preparation of hybrid 
seed corn. 


fee) 


Claremont, Minn.—Dwight Morford of Owa- 
tonna is the new manager of the local elevator, 
succeeding James R. Edmond, resigned. 

Mountain Lake, Minn.—Among extensive re- 
modeling operations for the Co-op Farmers 


Elvtr. Co., new Howell Head Drives were in- 
stalled, and the old spouting systems replaced 


with Howell Distributors. All legs were equipped 
with Calumet Cups, and all shaft bearings are 
modern anti-friction pillow blocks. 


DULUTH LETTER 
An active demand for screenings has started 
a rail run of supplies out of this market for 
various points in the central states territory.— 
BE Gar: 


During the 1940 navigation season Canadian 
steamers arrived and unloaded 15,274 tons of 
screenings at docks and sheds at Duluth-Supe- 
rior for sale and distribution to feeding trade 
in nearby and central states territory.—F. G. C. 

Notice has been posted on the trading floor 
that the directors of the Duluth Board of Trade 
as of Dec. 17, 1940, refused all trading privileges 
to P. S. McMunn until further notice by the 
sec’y of agriculture under provision of the Com- 
modity Exchange act.—F. G. C. 


The Duluth Board of Trade Clearing Ass’n 
holds its annual election for directors Jan. 7, 


O. BE. Martin and W. R:. McCarthy retiring. Two 
will be elected to fill their places. Present di- 
rectors are Geo. Barnum Jr., O. E. Martin, 
W. R. McCarthy, H. W. Wilson, F. B. Mitchell 
and G. H. Spencer.—F. G. C. 

The city of Duluth was bequeathed $3,750 for 
the maintenance of the Miller Memorial hospital 
from the estate of Benjamin B. Stockman, prom- 
inent Duluth grain man who died Dec. 10, 1939. 
Mr. Stockman served as a director in the Duluth 
Board of Trade, vice president and president 
of the Board in 1919 and 1920.—F. G. C. 

Duluth grain men staged a New Year's cele- 
bration on the trading floor Dec. 31 and the 
oceasion will long be remembered by those who 
participated in the festivities. The floor was 


gaily decorated by the younger members for 
the dress up, while an orchestra dispensed mu- 
sic for entertainers and dancers. There was 


the usual noise and merry making, followed by 
an elaborate lunch at noon. Little business was 
possible and the trading closed at 12 noon.— 
Boi Ce 

MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 

Clarence Larkin, formerly superintendent of 
the Butler-Welsh Grain Co. elevator at Omaha, 
is now with Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. has formally opened its new research and 
experimental laboratory. Under direction of 
Dr. C. G. Harrel, the staff of scientists at the 
plant will conduct experiments in chemical, bi- 
ological and bacteriological fields, as well as in 
the general field of nutrition. 

J. E. Getchell, vice-pres. of the Andrews 
Grain Co., who is retiring from his company 
and from the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce after 44 years in the grain business, was 
guest of honor at a surprise party Dec. 30, held 
at the Minneapolis Club. More than 100 grain 
men were in attendance. Walter Mills, grain 
department executive for General Mills, Inc., 
acted as toastmaster and presented Mr. Getchell 
with a watch, suitably engraved. 
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Miss Barbara Archer, daughter of Shreve M. 
Archer, head of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., has joined the New York offices of North- 
west Airlines. 

The American Ass’n of Cereal Chemists, 
Northwest section, recently elected the follow- 
ing officers for the year 1941: Chairman, Miss 
Marjorie Howe; vice-chairman, Frank Hilde- 
brand; sec’y, Leslie W. King; treas., Walter 
W. Tholstrup. 


MISSOURI 


Archie, Mo.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently installed a Western Pitless Sheller. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Some stock in a warehouse 
of the Saxony Mills was damaged by an ex- 
posing fire on Dec. 2. 

Corder, Mo.—The Frerking Elevator recently 
installed a 30-h.p. electric motor which is being 
used to operate the plant’s grinding machinery. 
It replaces the gasoline engine formerly in use. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—A fire at the Schreiber Mill- 
ing & Grain Co. the morning of Dec. 2, caused 
by a short circuit in an outside power trans- 
former, damaged an electric motor, causing a 
loss estimated at $250. 

Marshall, Mo.—J. C. Speck, 79, recently re- 
signed his position as superintendent of the 
Rea & Page Milling Co., a position he held for 
51 years, because of ill health. He has been 
succeeded at the mill by John Hayner. 


St. Marys, Mo.—John Mack, 67, colored, was 
killed instantly Dec. 14 when he fell from the 
top of the 50-ft. grain elevator of the St. Marys 
Mill Co. to the concrete pavement below. He 
had been employed at the mill for 50 years.— 
Pe Ale ie 


Centralia, Mo.—George Williamson has suc- 
ceeded H. C. Baur as manager of the Producers 
Grain Co. Mr. Baur resigned after three years’ 
service in that position, and will make his 
home in Wellsville, where he recently purchased 
an elevator.—P. J. P. 


St. Louis, Mo.—New officers of the St. Louis 
Grain Club, recently elected at the annual meet- 
ing at Statler Hotel, include Harry Adam, pres.; 
A. R. Benson, vice-pres; W. B. Christman, re- 
elected sec’y-treas. Directors named include 
Robert Dierks, William Geigel, Walker McMil- 
lan, Ben M. Schulein and Elmer Schwar. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Julius Mayer has been nomi- 
nated for the presidency of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange. Walter H. Toberman is the 
nominee for first vice-pres. and C. H. William- 
son for 2nd vice-pres. There are no opposing 
nominees. The nominations therefore are tan- 
tamount to election at the annual election 
Jan. 8. 


Carrollton, Mo.—Ray-Carroll County Grain 
Growers’ Ass’n is receiving bids this week for 
the erection of a 65,000-bu. country elevator, 
the house to replace the elevator destroyed by 
fire last spring. It will be of reinforced con- 
erete. Horner & Wyatt prepared the plans for 
the structure. M. R. Miller is general mana- 
ger of the ass’n. 


Liberal, Mo.—Mrs. Lee Mellor and her son, 
Glenn, have purchased half interest in the D. 
F. Aleshire hammer mill. Glenn has been em- 
ployed at the mill for several weeks, learning 
the business, and will continue to work there 
together with Mr. Aleshire. New electric mo- 
tors recently were installed in the plant, re- 
placing engines formerly used for power. 


KANSAS CITY LETTER 


The W. J. Small Sales Co. has been formed, 
a subsidiary of the W. J. Smal Co., Inc., to 
handle sales and distribution of the company’s 
alfalfa meal. The new division of the com- 
pany will have its headquarters in Kansas City, 
Kan., with H. A. Dyer in charge of sales and 
Lloyd M. Faris, his assistant. 


The plan of reorganization of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., has been confirmed by the court: 
The company has two subsidiaries, Kansas 
Flour Mills and Valier & Spies. After running 
into financial difficulties during the depression, 
and with losses continuing to mount in follow- 
ing years, the company filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy under the Chandler bill in 
federal court here in March, 1939. The plan 
for reorganization has been previously approved 
by a majority of the company’s creditors and 
preierred stockholders. A new board of direc- 
tors has been named by the court. The com- 
ne new setup will be retroactive to Sept. 1, 
1940. 


Faulty operation of a gas heater in the Rod- 
ney Milling Co.’s flour warehouse on Dec. 24 
caused a small damage loss. 


B. F. Tyler, Jr., was chosen president of the 
Kansas City Hay Dealers Ass’n at the annual 
election of officers held Jan. 7. R. M. Tyler 
was elected second vice-pres., and directors 
chosen for two year terms were L. M. Faris, 
L. L. Funk and W. L. Gordon. 


Roy E. Swenson and J. K. Christopher were 
the nominees for the office of president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, but Mr. Chris- 
topher later announced his withdrawal thus 
assuring Mr. Swenson’s election to that post. 
John Stark and William B. Young are the 
nominees for the office of second vice-pres. 
Gunnard A. Johnson automatically advances 
from second vice-pres. to first vice-pres. Nomi- 
nations for the board of directors, six of whom 
are to be elected, are Fred W. Lake, E. R. 
Jessen, Charles B. Dreyer, Ed Marshall, W. E. 
Root, Roy O. McKenna, R. H. Sturtevant, F. 
J. Fitzpatrick, Elmo F. Merrill, Hearne Chris- 
topher, D. C. Bishop and W. D. Farmer. Nomi- 
nations for the directorate of the clearing house 
exchange include E. E. Klecan, Paul D. Bart- 
lett, John W. Cain, Frank A. Theis, W. B. 
Lincoln, J. F. Leahy, W. M. McGreevy and 
S. B. Gregg. Three directors will be elected 
for the two-year terms and one for one year. 
The election will be held Jan. 7. 


MONTANA 


Lewistown, Mont.—Fire of unknown origin 
charred the warehouse basement and damaged 
the Montana Flour Mills plant here recently. 
George St. Peter is local plant manager. 


NEBRASKA 


West Point, Neb.—The Norfolk Cereal & Flour 
Mills Co. report an electrical damage on Dee. 10. 


Humboldt, Neb.—The O. A. Cooker Co. re- 
ported a small property damage on Dec. 4 
caused by a customer’s truck. 

Omaha, Neb.—Frank L. Guinan has succeeded 
the late Arvid Anderson as superintendent in 
charge of the Growell Elevator. 


Omaha, Neb.—Earl Mahan has succeeded 
Clarence Larkin as superintendent of the But- 
ler-Welsh Grain Co. Gateway elevator. 


Hartington, Neb.—John Herfkins, owner of 
the John Herfkins Elevator, was elected presi- 
dent of the Cedar County Agricultural Society 
recently. 


Lincoln Neb.—Fire near the top of a grain bin 
at the Lincoln Hay & Feed Co. plant early Dec. 
30 damaged the building and threatened the 
plant. The bin was empty. Origin of the fire 
is unknown. 


Omaha Neb.—The Omaha Grain Exchange 
laboratory again is sponsoring a collaborative 
baking test by sending out flour samples milled 
from new wheat varieties to 20 cereal chem- 
ists thruout the country. 


Nebraska City, Neb.—The Western Elvir. Co., 
an associate company of Hart-Bartlett-Sturte- 
vant Grain Co., Kansas City, will let contracts 
shortly for construction here of a head house 
of 150.000 bus. capacity. The structure will 
have facilities for receiving grain by truck and 
rail, and for shipping via water, truck and rail 
routes. Horner & Wyatt prepared the specifi- 
eations and will supervise the construction 
work. 


NEW JERSEY 


Elmer, N. J.—Jack Lambert is manager of 
the Farmers Feed & Grain Co. which opened 
here recently. 
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NEW MEXICO 


Deming, N. M.—The Deming Oil Mill’s new 
feed mill started operation recently, with H. E. 
Emery in charge as manager. The mill has a 
capacity of 10 to 15 tons daily and mixed feed 
and all kinds of feed stuffs will be produced. 
Seasonal running of cottonseed cake at the oil 
mill also is in progress and part of the cake 
will be produced in pellets in the feed mill 
to be used for the feeding of range cattle. Mr. 
Emery, who is also manager of the Deming 
Oil Mill, contemplates a cattle feeding program, 
but stated construction of cattle pens at the 
plant will not begin until later in the season. 
The feeding program, however, will absorb only 
a small part of the product of the feed mill. 


NEW YORK 


Conklin, N. Y.—The feed store operated by 


-G. C. Dean was totally destroyed by fire of 


unknown origin on Dec. 23. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Effective Jan. 1, 
the name of A. O. Dailey & Sons, Inc., 
changed to Dailey Mills, Inc. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The New York State Hay & 
Grain Dealers’ Ass’n will hold its midwinter 
meeting at the Onondaga Hotel, Jan. 23. 


1941, 
was 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Fire of undetermined 
origin destroyed a Conklin Road feed mill, stock 
owned by Glenn C. Dean, early Dec. 23. The 
building, once a creamery, is owned by Crow- 
ley’s Milk Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A. B. Black, after 33 years 
of active service as vice-pres. of Charles Ken- 
nedy & Co., retired Jan. 1. His first connection 
with the grain trade was in Minneapolis in 
1885, where he served in the inspection depart- 
ment. Prior to his entering the grain business 
in Buffalo, Mr. Black was in the milling busi- 
ness, having been with the Standard Milling 
Co. as manager of plants in Duluth and Buf- 
falo.—G. E. T. 


Delhi, N. Y.—The Delhi Milling Co. plant was 
destroyed by fire the night of Dec. 18. Cause 
of the fire was undetermined. Herbert Dawson 
of Davenport took over the building early in 
1940, starting in business as the Delhi Milling 
Co. with John Mostert as manager. The com- 
pany will continue to serve their customers and 
the plant will be rebuilt. Prior to Mr. Dawson’s 
purchase of the plant it had been operated for 
many years by the late Samuel F. Penfield. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Obsolete and condemned by 
the city, the Marine B grain elevator, a 60- 
year-old landmark on Buffalo’s waterfront, will 
be razed shortly. President Harold L. Abell 
of the Marine Elevator Co. said the location of 
the Marine B made it impossible to serve other 
than small boats. It has been idle since 1939, 
when a Kellogg Grain Co. lease expired. The 
first 150,000-bu. section of the Marine B was 
built in 1881. In 1894 a 500-000-bu. addition was 
erected. The modern Marine A _ 2,000,000-bu. 
concrete elevator, built in 1929, is still operat- 
ing.—G. E. T. 


Middletown, N. Y.—Z. K. Greene, oldest ac- 
tive employe of the Corn Producers Sales Co., 
retired from active service on Jan. 1, ending 
a career of 57 years in the feed business. Mr. 
Greene started in 1884 as a traveling salesman 
for a Chicago grain firm with headquarters 
here. He continued with that company until 
his retirement from business in 1900. He then 
joined Howell & Webster and remained with 
them until they retired from the field in 1925. 
The firm became Corn Products local repre- 
sentatives and Mr. Greene took under his at- 
tention the company’s corn gluten feed and 
meal in this territory. He has been with the 
Corn Products Co. ever since. The Utica of- 
fice of Corn Products Sales Co. represented by 
C. R. Dean will take over Mr. Greene’s terri- 
tory. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Kathryn, N. D.—A 20-ton, 34-ft. Fairbanks 
Seale was installed for the Kathryn Farmers 
Mutual Elvtr. Co. The T. E. Ibberson Co. had 
the contract. 

Bismarck, N. D.—The Monarch Elevator Co. 
has improved its plant with the installation 
of a new Howell Steel Boot Tank and a 10 


_. h.p. Fairbanks Morse Motor to power its Howell | 


Direct Connected Geared Head Drive. 
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Cooperstown, N. D.—The Coopertown Co-op- 
erative Ass’n has completed the installation of 
a new feed mill and operating equipment. 


New Rockford, N. D.—Extensive repairs were 
made recently by the Peavey Elevators, and a 
new 15-ton Fairbanks Scale installed. The 
T. E. Ibberson Co. did the work. 

Butte, N. D.—Extensive repairs have been 
made on the Farmers Union Elevator Co.’s plant, 
including a new driveway with 20-ton 26x9 ft. 
Fairbank’s Dump Scale and Air Flex Lift. The 
elevator was straightened, its foundation rein- 
forced, the siding repaired and the entire plant 
painted two coats. Power was changed from 
engine to electric motors. The Hogenson Const. 
Co. had the contract. 


Garrison, N. D.—Last Spring, the Garrison 
Farmers’ Union Elevator Co. purchased the 
Osborn McMillan Elevator at this point and 
also the elevator located at Briar Landing at 
Missouri River 25 miles from Garrison. The 
Briar elevator was wrecked and lumber used 
in construction of a new 25,000-bus. elevator 
adjacent to the Osborn McMillan Elevator at 
Garrison. The new plant is used as receiving 
and cleaning house and the Osborn McMillan 
elevator is used for storage. A new driveway 
was built extending the full length of both 
elevators. Office with full basement is attached 
to driveway. The new plant was equipped 
with 20 ton 28 x 9 ft. Howe Dump Scale 76 inch 
Air Flex Lift, 2 stands of elevating legs, Rich- 
ardson Automatic Shipping Scale, and a Hart- 
Carter Cleaner. Hogenson Const. Co. had the 
contract. 


OHIO 


College Hill, O.—William E. Vail, 76, retired 
grain dealer, died at his home Dec. 27. 
Delphos, O.—The Garman Grain Co. reported 


its plant sustained a small loss from high winds 
recently. 


New Washington, O.—The New Washington 
Equity Co. sustained a small loss from recent 
high winds. 


Grand Rapids, O.—The Grand Rapids Farm- 
ers Ass’n recently installed a No. 33 Western 
Gyrator Cleaner. 


Union City, O.—The John Parent Co. on Nov. 
11 sustained a small amount of damage at its 
plant from high winds. 


Windsor, O.—The Orwell Milling & Supply 
Co. feed mill was totally destroyed by fire on 
Dec. 29. Cause is not known. 

Edison, O.—Fire starting from an overheated 
office stove did some damage to the office of 
the Edison Mills on Dee. 12. 


Hillsboro, O0.—The Whisler Grain & Feed Co. 
has recently installed a sheller and cleaner 
bought from the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


Waynesfield, O.—O. H. Pool, manager of the 
Waynesfield Grain Co., was elected a trustee 
in the liquidation of the Citizens Commercial 
Bank, which closed its doors nearly ten years 
ago, replacing the late J. F. Moser. 


Cincinnati, O.—James M. Berry of the 
Drackett Co. has been called into active army 
service as a captain in the anti-aircraft service 
and will immediately join the 39th Coast Artil- 
lery at Ft. Crockett, Galveston, Tex. 


Willshire, O.—The Farmers Grain Co. 
opened its new feed mill. This addition to the 
company’s plant is conveniently arranged, of 
large capacity, and contains a 50-h.p. hammer 
mill. Pete Schumm is in charge of the new 
mill. 


has 


Blanchester, O.—The Duke Mills property has 
been purchased from J. E. Carnahan by the 
Clinton County Farm Buro Co-op. Ass’n. The 
new co-operative mill and feed plant opened for 
business Dec. 23. Clarence Harvey, manager 
of the Wilmington warehouse of the ass’n for 
the last several years, is manager of the local 
branch. Wayne Shidaker formerly managed 
the plant for Mr. Carnahan. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sugar Ridge, O.—We recently purchased a 
Steinlite Moisture Tester from the Seed Trade 
Reporting Buro. We also have completed ex- 
tensive repairs in our plants here and at Dun- 
bridge, including a coat of aluminum paint on 
each.—The Sugar Ridge Grain Ass’n, G. H. 
Smith, mgr. 

Willard, O.—Willard Farmers Exchange in- 
stalled considerable new equipment including a 
combined sheller and boot with motor and V- 
rope drive; large elevator; drag with motor and 
drive; Eureka Combined. Cleaner with motor 
and drive; several electric motors with drives 
and an automatic scale, all furnished by the 
Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


Columbus, O.—The Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n will hold its annual convention 
June 2-3 at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel. One 
reason for deciding upon an earlier date this 
year was to afford opportunity for holding of 


group meetings thruout the state before har- 
vest. The fall meeting of the ass’n will be 
held in September at Toledo in conjunction 


with the meeting of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass'n. 


TOLEDO LETTER 


The Toledo Board of Trade will hold its an- 
nual membership dinner Tuesday, Jan. 14, in 
the Commodore Perry Hotel. 


Paul Barnes of the Lansing Grain Co. is re- 
joicing over being a grandfather. His daughter, 
Mrs. William Bannister, gave birth to a baby 
boy Christmas day. 

The Great Lakes 
Seale Men’s 
ledo, Jan, 17. 


O. E. M. Keller, manager of Kasco Mills, Inc., 
feed manufacturers, is also chairman of the 
National Affairs Com’ite of the Toledo Chap- 
ter of the National Small Business Men’s Ass’n. 
He is interested in the campaign to cut down 
non-defense expenditures of the Government. 

Toledo, O.—George R. Forrester, president, 
and other officers of the Toledo Board of Trade 
were nominated for re-election by the board 
Dec. 30. Others are Milton H. Faulring, first 
vice-pres.; H. W. Applegate, second vice-pres.; 
Ww. A. Boardman, treas., and Alfred Schultz, 
executive sec’y. The following were nominated 
as directors: J. H. Bailey, P. M. Barnes, C. S. 
Coup, A. C. Hoffman, C. R. Keilholtz, O. E, M. 
Keller, D. L. Norby, C. E. Patterson, S. L. 
Rice and L. J. Schuster. All except Mr. Norby 
were directors of the board during the last year. 
Single nominations for the arbitration and ap- 
peals com’ites also were made. Election of of- 
ficers, directors and com’ite members was held 
at the board headquarters Jan. 6 when the 
above named officers and directors were elected, 


Division of the National 
Ass’n will hold a meeting in To- 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Hardeman-King 
Co. sustained an electrical damage loss recently. 


Minco, Okla.—E. C. Wegener Grain Co. re- 
cently bought a Sidney Regular Corn Sheller. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—An itinerant merchant 
bill will be introduced in the 1941 session of 
the Oklahoma legislature, Jesse Robinson, chair- 
man of the State Advisory Com’ite of the As- 
sociated Producers & Distributors, sponsors of 
the proposed legislation, stated. The bill re- 
quires that the gypsy peddler buy a license to 
operate as an itinerant merchant; that he give 
bond to insure the payment of sales and other 
taxes due the state; that he post a surety bond 
to indemnify the public against fraud on his 
part; that he carry public liability insurance 
to guarantee the payment of damages for per- 
sonal injuries and property loss due to negli- 
gence in the operation of his truck. The bill 
would not include merchants hauling goods to 
or from an established place of business; trucks 
operated for hire under Interstate Commerce 
Commission or Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion license; and persons hauling goods for their 
own consumption or personal use. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Enid, Okla.—Burglars broke into the Hacker 
elevator office on Lahoma road recently, taking 
only a few pennies as loot. 


Woodward, Okla.—Construction of a co-opera- 
tive terminal storage elevator here in the near 
future has been proposed by GC. H. Kirkwood 
of Mutual. The elevator would have a storage 
capacity of from 250,000 to 500,000 bus. of grain 
and would cost approximately $50,000. It would 
be similar to the Vici elevator. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Almota, Wash.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently installed a new motor. 


Milwaukie, Ore.—Milkiewa Feed Mills has 
been opened here. M. S. Shrock, well known 
Oregon feed man is sec’y of the firm.—F. K. H. 


Palouse, Wash.—William Frederick Chalenor, 
80, pioneer grain dealer, died here on Christmas 
day from a heart attack. For 24 years he 
operated one of the leading retail feed estab- 
lishments in Palouse.—F. K. H. 


Coppei (Waitsburg p. o.), Wash.—The 22,000- 
bu. elevator built for the Eaton Sisters, Misses 
Ruth and Gladys, along the Northern Pacific 
trackage, was completed early this fall. The 
grain tank is 30 ft. high and 30 ft. in diameter. 

Portland, Ore.—Robert R. Enloe has assumed 
duties as manager of the ship department of 
the Continental Grain Corp. with headquarters 
here. He recently returned from Spokane where 
he served six months as assistant manager for 
Continental.—F. K. H. 

Salem, Ore.—The Oregon Ass’n of Truckers, 
of which A. C. Anderson of the General Feed & 
Grain Co. is chairman, plans to introduce a 
bill in the legislature thru Rep. Har] Hill, asking 
for a three-man truck commission; eliminate 
all P. U. C. mileage tax, monthly reports and 
payments; private carriers will pay $5 a ton 
based on carrying capacity; special carriers will 
pay $5 a ton; contract and common carriers 
will pay $10 a ton based on carrying capacity; 
freight and brokers and forwarders will pay a 
license fee only. Special carriers will operate 
by a set tariff; said tariff to be set up after a 
series of public hearings by the commission.— 
Buy Kes, EX: 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Yankton, S. D.—Riley Arneson installed a 
Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer, ton capacity 
with motor drive. 

Florence, S. D.—A new 15-ton, 22 ft. scale 
was installed at the Pacific Grain Co.’s eleva- 
tor. The T. E. Ibberson Co. had the contract. 


Pierpont, S. D.—A new 15-ton scale was in- 
stalled recently for the Pacific Grain Co. The 
T. K. Ibberson Co, had the contract. 

Florence, S. D.—Fire which apparently orig- 
inated in an open type electric motor did some 
damage in the Pacific Grain Co. elevator on 
Dec. 28. 

Jefferson, S. D.—The Farmers Elevator Co. 
has improved its driveway with the installa- 
tion of a set of Howell Improved Sectional Steel 
Dump Grates. 

Columbia, S. D.—A new 20-ton, 28 ft. Soweigh 
Scale and a Strong-Scott Dump were installed 
in the Farmers Elevator here. The T, E. Ib- 
berson Co. had the contract. 

Nunda, S. D.—Fire of undetermined origin 
on Dec. 25 destroyed the Independent Elvtr. 
Co.’s elevator and adjacent buildings. The 
property was operated by McCabe Bros. of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
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SOUTHEAST 


Ononcock, Va.—A feed store has been opened 
in conjunction with the Farmers Produce Co. 
Owners of the firm are W. C. West, Jr., and 
H. P. West. 


Decatur, Ala.—Construction of the new plant 
of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. is al- 
most completed. Machinery is now being in- 
stalled. The mill will be operated under the 
trade name of the Alabama Flour Mills. Henry 
Glade of the Omaha sales staff of the Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co. will be manager of the 
new plant. He will make his headquarters here. 
Horner & Wyatt designed and are supervising 
construction of the plant. 


Tampa, Fla.—A grain warehouse of the Tam- 
pa Union Terminal was destroyed by fire the 
afternoon of Dec. 8, together with its contents 
of grain and sacks of beet pulp. The loss was 
estimated between $40,000 and $50,000. The fire 
is believed to have been caused by spontaneous 
combustion. Officials of the Waterman Steam- 
ship Co., which leased the warehouse, stated 
the fire would not hamper the company’s han- 
dling of cargoes as it had ample warehouse 
space for storage purposes. 


TENNESSEE 


Springfield, Tenn.—Fire of undetermined ori- 
gin badly damaged equipment at the Bell-Dow- 
len Flour Mills Christmas night, 

Nashville, Tenn.—The Purina Mills has 
awarded a contract for the construction of an 
office building, costing $40,000. The building 
will be 36x75 ft., of metal-on frame, concrete 
foundation.—J. H. G. 

Memphis, Tenn.—The annual election of the 
Memphis Merchants Exchange will be held Jan. 
1l. H. L. McGeorge; now vice-pres., is unop- 
posed for president, receiving all of the votes 
in the nominating primary. Harry B. McCoy 
is also without opposition for second place on 
the ticket. 

Leoma, Tenn.—The Lindsey Grist Mill’s corn 
house was destroyed by fire recently. Fast 
work on the part of the Lawrenceburg fire de- 
partment and residents here prevented the 
flames from spreading to surrounding buildings 
which housed two mills and a large quantity 
of seed corn. The burned building will be re- 
placed at once. 


TEXAS 


Hereford, Tex.—The Fraser Milling Co. has 
installed a natural gas engine for its power 
plant and a new feed mill now under construec- 
tion. 

Perryton, Tex.—The new 250,000-bu. elevator 
of the Perryton Equity Grain Co. is completed. 
The $50,000 elevator, built this fall and to be 
ready to handle the 1941 wheat crop next sum- 
mer, towering 148 ft. above the street level, is 
Perryton’s highest structure. It is a fireproof 
concrete elevator, and will be equipped with ma- 
chinery to load wheat at the rate of a railroad 
car every 20 minutes. 
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WISCONSIN 


Balsam Lake, Wis.—The Nelson Feed Store 
was badly damaged by fire on Dec. 29. 


Chili, Wis.—W. J. Spry & Sons plant was 
heavily damaged by high winds on Nov. 12. 


Superior, Wis.—James F. Dunning, 70, a for- 
mer millwright for Cargill, Inc., retiring 3 years 
ago, died Dec. 24. 


Marshfield, Wis.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Produce Co. sustained a loss from a small fire 
in its garage on Dec. 10. 


Milltown, Wis.—The Milltown Co-operative 
Produce & Shipping Ass’n has voted to con- 
solidate its co-operative store with its feed_ 
store. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The rate of interest for the 
month of January, 1941, has been determined 
by the finance com’ite of the Milwaukee Grain 
& Stock Exchange at 5%. 


Superior, Wis.—Charles Diffor, 80, for many 
years an inspector for the Wisconsin Grain and 
Warehouse commission, died Dec. 10 in a Du- 
Juth, Minn., hospital.—H. C. B. 


Madison, Wis.—Bad weather delayed construc- 
tion of the Master Feed & Seed Co. warehouse. 
located on the I. C. trackage. The building will 
be used only as a warehouse. The company is 
a subsidiary of the McMillen Feed Mills of Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 


Manitowoc, Wis.—The Wisconsin Malting Co. 
has under construction an addition to its germ- 
inating unit at the local plant, being built by 
the Hamann Const. Co. on the site of the old 
office, which was taken down. The addition is 
of brick and concrete construction, 380x102 ft. 
and 48 ft. high. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—According to a report by H. 
A. Plumb, sec’y of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock 
Exchange, a total of 2,222,687 bus. of grain was 
shipped from Milwaukee to Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Canadian ports during the 1940 season just 
closed on the Great Lakes. A total of 1,446,998 
bus. was shipped from Superior, Buffalo and 
Port Arthur to Milwaukee. The shipments con- 
sisted of 312,490 bus. of wheat and 1,910,197 bus. 
of corn. Receipts were 702,881 bus. of wheat, 
483,413 bus. of barley and 261,204 bus. of rye. 


After the President had vetoed the Logan- 
Walter bill to protect the rights of citizens 
against the burocracy the House voted to 
re-enact the measure by 153 to 127, lacking 
the two-thirds majority to override a veto. 

The proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project has come to front 


‘again in the guise of national defense. Presi- 


dent Roosevelt has indicated progress in ne- 
gotiations between Canada and the United 
States in this connection. Galveston, Tex., 
business interests have adopted a resolution 
of protest, pointing out that such a “sea- 
way” cannot be “in the public interest.” 


“TOPS” in 


Two- 
Compart- 
ment 
Brown- 
~ Duvel 
Moisture 
Tester 
with 
Automatic 
Electric 
Shut-off. 


SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU, INC. 


620 BROOKS BLDG. 


Testing Equipment! 


Burge 
STEINLITE ELECTRIC MOISTURE TESTER 
Guaranteed Government Standard 


Brown-Duvel Moisture Testers 
and Complete Accessories 
Tag-Heppenstall Moisture Meter 
Emerson Dockage Testers 
Boerner Samplers and Mixers 
Dockage Sieves—Grain Triers 
Scales—Sample Pans 


Write for Free Catalog No. 105 


Phone Wabash 3712 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grain 
Shipping 
Books 


Railroad Claim Blanks duplicating, 
three different books, five forms, 84x 
11 in., $2 each book, plus postage. 


Shipping Notices duplicating, 50 or- 
iginals of bond paper, 50 duplicates, 
press board cover, 514x8%4 inches, 
weight 8 ozs.; 2 sheets of carbon. 
Price 70 cts. plus postage. 


Shippers’ Certificate of Weight dup- 
licating, 75 originals of bond paper, 75 
duplicates. Press board hinged back 
covers, three sheets of carbon, 414x934 
inches, weight 11 ozs. Price 95 cts., 
plus postage. 

Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a 
complete record of 4,000 carloads. Fac- 
ing pages are given to each firm to 
whom you ship and account is indexed. 
Book contains 80 double pages of ledger 
paper with 16-page index, size 10%4x1534 
inches, well bound with black cloth 
covers and keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24. Price, 
$3.50, plus postage. 


Shippers Record Book is designed to 
save labor in handling grain shipping 
accounts and provides for a complete 
record of each car shipped. Its 80 
double pages of ledger paper, size 9% 
x12 inches, provide spaces for 2,320 
carloads. Wide columns provide for 
the complete record of all important 
facts of each shipment. Bound in 
heavy black cloth with keratol back 
and corners. Shipping weight, 2% lbs. 
Order Form 20. Price $2.50, plus 
postage. 


Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is de- 
signed to save time and prevent errors. 
The pages are used double; left hand 
pages are ruled for information regard- 
ing “Sales” and “Shipments”; right 
hand page for “Returns.” Column 
headings provide spaces for complete 
records of each transaction on one line. 
Book contains 80 double pages of 
ledger paper, size 1034x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 
2,200 carloads. Bound in heavy gray 
canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 
33% Ibs. Order Form 14AA. Price $3.35, 
plus postage. 


Record of Cars Shipped facilitates 
keeping a complete record of cars of 
grain shipped from any station, or to 
any firm. It has column headings for 
Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car Number, 
Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, 
Grain, Grade Sold. Their Inspection, 
Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, 
Short, Price, Amount Freight, Other 
Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 
double pages of ledger paper, size 9% 
x12 inches, with spaces for recording 
2,320 carloads. Well bound in heavy 
black pebble cloth with red keratol 
back and corners. Shipping weight, 
2% lbs. Order Form 385. Price $2.50, 


plus postage. 
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Will Promote Consumption 


. 
of Rice 
By JAmes H. Grass 

Stuttgart, Ark.—Petitions are being circu- 
lated seeking the enactment by the Arkansas 
legislature of a measure creating a commission 
for the development of a nation-wide program 
for advertising rice, and thereby increasing the 
consumer demand for the product. 

The measure to be introduced is almost a 
_ duplicate of the law enacted by the Louisiana 
legislature at its last session, and of a bill that 
will be introduced in the coming session of the 
Texas legislature. 

A commission, composed of growers and mill- 
ers from Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana, would 
_have the authority to levy a processing tax of 
two cents per hundred on milled rice to defray 
the cost of promoting the consumption of rice 
through advertising. 


War a Hazard in Grain Trade 


By Tep Brascu, Nez Perce, Idaho 

The Fox Grain Co. of St. Louis, Mo., which 
operated the Central elevator, an 850,000 bushel 
storage plant, is liquidating its assets and will 
cease operations in the next few days as a 
result of the loss of its European markets by 
the war. 

Another incident that proves how hazardous 
the war is to our market, came to light last 
week. A few days before Italy entered the war, 
a contract was signed at the Pacific coast for 
2,000 tons of wheat. The delivery was to be 
made immediately to Italy. The boat was 
loaded and was about mid-ocean when the news 
came that Italy had entered the war. 

The insurance company covering the cargo 
ordered the ship to return. The boat returned 
immediately and remained anchored in first one 
harbor and then another. Now, after charges 
have accumulated up to $25 a ton for freight, 
insurance, handling and storage, the wheat was 
finally loaded back in the Kerr Gifford terminal. 

In spite of all the places in the world to 
ship grain, no other market could be located 
in order to prevent sending that cargo back to 
the Pacific coast. 


Argentine Grain Trade Register 
By Ropotro L. Mocni, Buenos Aires 


Law 12,253 established that all those dealing 
in grain had to register with the National Grain 
and Elevator Commission. Such a Register, 
created by Law 12,253, as mentioned above, is 
an entire new practice and is not, as far as we 
know, applied elsewhere. 

The particular method and organization im- 
pressed to the Register by the Commission have 
not made of it a mere list of people dealing in 
cereals; but, as will be shown, an innovation 
of a much greater significance. 

Indeed, every person registering, should spe- 
cify which are his activities in the grain trade, 
that is, if he operates as country dealer, com- 
mission merchant, exporter, consignee, miller, 
etc., and furnish various information regarding 
the importance of his business, such as capital 
invested, available facilities for the storage of 
grain, number and location of the agencies op- 
erating on his account, milling capacity, a de- 
tailed account of his different commercial activi- 
ties, etc. 

The accumulation of said data gives an exact 
knowledge of the commercial organization of 
our grain market, and thereby the Commission 
was able to establish that at present the number 
of dealers and agents in the grain.trade amounts 
to 3,130, distributed as follows: 2,121 country 
dealers, 320 brokers and commission merchants, 
157 millers, 75 exporters, and 97 co-operative 
societies. The rest, such as consignees, ware- 
housemen and elevator operators, manufacturers 
and processors, mixers, retailers, and other mid- 
dlemen, are included in other trades. 

It should be borne in mind that the above 
mentioned figure represents all those persons 
concerned with the grain trad& and not the 


existing commercial concerns, as the latter ex- 
ceed the former, due to the numerous branches 
and agencies they have all over the country. 


Northwest Meeting on Blight 


Sixty-five grain dealers attending a Durum 
Blight Meeting in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 17, 
under the sponsorship of the Northwest Crop 
Improvement Ass’n, heard Dr. J. J. Christen- 
sen, of the University of Minnesota, explain 
the organisms that cause blight on grains. 

Dr. Christensen named three groups of at- 
tacking fungi, i. e., fusaria, helminthosporinm 
and alternarea. These, he said, are the chief 
causes of blight. Some members of the fusaria 
and helminthosporium groups also cause root 
rots, and reduce germination. 

Principal cause of blight, said Dr. Chris- 
tensen, is alternarea. The spores of this fungi 
live thru the winter on corn stalks, grain 
stubble, dry grasses and other refuse. Burn- 
ing or destroying such refuse helps control 
outbreaks of blight. 

Favorable weather conditions cause serious 
outbreaks of blight. Dust treatment of seed 
with products like Ceresan will protect young 
plants during the seedling stage and get them 
off to a good start. 


Federal Control Extended over 
All Waterways 


The Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Appalachian Electric case decided that the 
federal government and not the state of Vir- 
ginia had authority to specify the conditions 
under which a dam could be built in the New 
River. 

It had been supposed that the authority of 
the federal government did not cover streams 
that were not navigable; and the New River 
for 59 miles is not navigable in fact; but the 
Supreme Court held that the feasibility of the 
use of the river for navigation must be con- 
sidered. 

Justice Roberts, who dissented, said: 

“If this test be adopted, then every creek in 
every state of the Union which has enough 
water, when conserved by dams and locks or 
channelled by wing dams and sluices, to float 
a boat drawing two feet of water, may be pro- 
nounced navigable because, by the expenditure 
of some enormous sum such a project would be 
possible of execution. In other words, Congress 
can create navigability by determining to im- 
prove a non-navigable stream.” 


Principles of Itinerant Merchant 
Legislation 


The Associated Producers and Distributors, 
which sponsored the itinerant merchant laws 
enacted in Wisconsin, Iowa and Nebraska, is 
working for the passage of similar measures in 
the 1941 sessions of the Arkansas, Colorado, 
Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma legislatures. 

Such legislation should do the following 
things : 

Require every gypsy peddler to buy a license 
to operate as an itinerant merchant, thus giving 
the state a degree of control over him. 

_ Require him to give a bond to insure the 
payment of taxes, including sales taxes. 

Require him to post a surety bond to in- 
demnify the public against fraud on his part. 

Require him to carry public liability insur- 
ance to guarantee the payment of damages for 
personal injuries and property loss due to negli- 
gence in the operation of his truck. 

The proposed legislation would not include 
the following classes: 

Farmers hauling and selling agricultural prod- 
ucts which they produced. 

Merchants hauling goods to or from an estab- 
lished place of business. 

Trucks operated for hire under Interstate 
Commerce Commission or state public service 
commission license. 

Persons hauling goods for their own con- 
sumption or. personal use. 


Confirmation 
Blanks 


Simple - Complete - Safe 


If you would avoid trade disputes 
and differences, and prevent expen- 
sive errors, use triplicating confirma- 
tion blanks. You retain tissue copy, 
sign and send original and duplicate 
to customer. He signs and returns 
one and retains the other. 


This places the entire burden for 
any misunderstanding of your inten- 
tions upon the other party and pro- 
tects you against the expensive mis- 
interpretation of your trades. 


The use of these confirmations 
makes for safer business. Spaces are 
provided for recording all essential 
conditions of each trade. 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, 
bound with pressboard and _ wire 


stitched, size 5%x8”. Order Form 
No. 6 CB. Weight, 9 oz. Price 75c; 
three copies $1.95, plus postage. 
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Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
trom farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 


“has sold....... bushels of....... ee 
cents per bushel, to grade No......... » to be 
delivered at........ on or before........ at 


also certifies that, ‘‘if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer's option.” 


Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila. All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 54x84 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. o. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 


Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissuc 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 


der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35, f. o. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 
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Sioux City, Ia—John Mulhall, 79, former 
dealer in farm seeds, passed away Dec. 18 
from a heart ailment. 


La Porte, Ind.—The McMahan ceed Store 
has been moved to a two-story brick build- 
ing, purchased and remodeled, with a mod- 
ernistic front, by Robert L. McMahan. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. — Gholston Wilson 
Brown, representative of L. Teweles Seed 
Coz here, entered matrimony with Miss Mary 
Nye Luberger, of Cedar Rapids, on Dec. 21. 


Logan, Utah.—“Velvon, a New Smooth- 
Awned Barley,” titles Bulletin No. 293, of 
the Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, 
which describes the variety, and gives yield 
data. 

Macon, Ga—The Georgia Seedsmen’s 
Ass’n, meeting here Dec. 10 and 11, adopted 
a proposed state seed bill to subject intra- 
state sales of seed to the same regulations 
that apply to interstate seeds under the fed- 
eral seed act. The proposed bill provides for 
periodic testing of samples in the state labor- 
atory. 

Topeka, The Kansas State Cham- 
ber of Commerce has recommended legisla- 
tion to establish a milling and baking labora- 
tory in conjunction with the Kansas state 
grain inspection department. It expresses 
conviction that milling and baking tests on 
new varieties of seed wheat will lead to 
production of better varieties. 

Lima, O.—Benjamin Ackerman, president 
of The Ackerman Co., passed away of heart 
trouble at his home here on his 70th birth- 
day, Dec. 17. He entered the seed business 
in March of 1918, in partnership with Mr. 
Hyman, and in March, 1925, he purchased 
the Hyman interests and incorporated The 
Ackerman Co. Surviving are his son, Shel- 
don B., associated with the business and well- 
known in the Ohio wholesale seed trade, and 
his widow, Leah. 

St. Paul, Minn—The Minnesota Crop Im- 
provement Ass’n has announced entry rules 
and awards for the annual Minnesota State 
Seed Show which is sponsored Jan. 20-25 in 
connection with the annual Farm & Home 
Week at University Farm. The premium 
list announces 544 awards in classes for rec- 
ommended varieties of corn, barley, oats, 
flax, spring and winter wheat, rye, alfalfa, 
grasses, soybeans, field peas, clover and oth- 
er field crops. Entries are in charge of Carl 
Borgeson, University Farm. 


Seed Movement in December 


Receipts and shipments of seeds at the va- 
rious markets during December, compared with 
December, 1939, in bus. except where otherwise 


indicated, were: - 
FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
Chicago 63,000 51,000 56,000 67,000 
Duluth 60,862 145,302 219,562 1,178,126 
Minneapolis 407,400 269,400 250,600 103,600 
Superior 986,893.) 727,210 sous 131,403, 
KAFIR AND MILO 
Hutchinson 84,000 6,000 ICFs .cteme auhteate 
Kansas City 176,400 105, aay 98,400 25,200 
St, Josephiy ) 9. wesc) eo 000M, oe 4,500 
St. Louis 40,200 12, 600 meas ae eeereiats 
Wichita 23,400 5,200 10,500  ° ..... 
CLOVER 
Chicago, Ibs. 990,000 1,014,000 398,000 949,000 
Milwaukee, lbs. 396,300 325,820 15,170 31,685 
TIMOTHY 
Chicago, lbs. 239,000 597,000 92,000 442,000 
Milwaukee, Ibs. 90,000 622.965 193,600 91,865 


ood 
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Wis.—Carl G. Rau, former 
A. Salzer Seed Co., 


La Crosse, 
president of the John 
died recently. 


The North Dakota Experiment Station is 
testing 20 species and strains of native and 
cultivated grasses for production of pasture 
and forage under North Dakota conditions. 


Washington, D. C.—Thru agreement with 
the Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
U.S.D.A., seven state seed laboratories have 
been federalized to operate as joint federal- 
state laboratories. These are located at 
Fargo, N. D.; Lafayette, Ind.; Columbia, 
Mo.; Sacramento, Cal.; Montgomery, Ala.; 
Corvallis, Ore., and Washington, D. C. A 
part of the activities of these laboratories 
will concern regulation of interstate and 
foreign commerce in seeds. 


Discourage Growing Handsome 


Wheat of Poor Baking 
Quality 


By A. D. Jacxson, Exp. Sta. 


Luckily for Texas wheat growers, a very 
large percentage are growing varieties that have 
good milling and baking qualities and the repu- 
tation of Texas wheat among millers should be 
jealously guarded. However, a serious threat 
to the maintenance of this reputation is now 
developing because of two comparatively new 
hard red winter varieties that have become 
rather widely distributed but are not yet grown 
on an extensive acreage. One is Chiefkan, a 
beardless blackhull; the other is Early Black- 
hull. 


Extensive milling and baking tests conducted 
by many millers and by state and federal 1a- 
boratories have consistently shown both varie- 
ties to be very inferior in baking quality. An 
increase in the acreage of either or both varie- 
ties could prove very serious because the buyer 
cannot distinguish seed of these varieties hav- 
ing poor baking qualities from the seed of good 
varieties and what he buys moves to mills as 
a mixture. 


Texas Agr. 


The only recourse on the part of the millers 
is to discount or refuse to take wheat from 
communities or areas growing much Chiefkan 
or Early Blackhull. The farmer can and 
should prevent a situation of this kind from 
arising by growing only varieties of good mill- 
ing and baking quality. 


Since Tenmarq and Turkey have undisputed 
high baking quality and all variety tests in west 
Texas and the Panhandle have shown them to 
be equal or superior in yield to Chiefkan and 
Early Blackhull, it is believed that wheat grow- 
ers will readily cooperate with the Texas Wheat 
Improvement Association, Amarillo, Texas, and 
other agricultural agencies in their efforts to 
raise or maintain the quality of Texas wheat. 

Reliable sources of pure seed of good quality 
high yielding varieties of wheat are rapidly 
being developed through efforts of the Experi- 
ment Station and the several cooperating agen- 
cies, and any of them would welcome inquiries 
about sources of pure seed wheat and can give 
information on practically all phases of wheat 
production. 


Legacy Oats Offered in Illinois 


Legacy oats, a new variety developed in Can- 
ada and now offered for sale in some of the 
corn belt states, will be tested in variety trials 
in 1941, according to the Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


Prof. G. H. Dungan, of the University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture, Urbana, does 
not anticipate the Legacy oat will prove rust 
resistant. It is a cross between Banner and 
Sixty Day, he says, neither of which is rust 
resistant. Its maturity should prove some- 
where between mid-season and early, since Ban- 
ner is a mid-season oat, and Sixty Day is early. 


Prof. Dungan believes that the new Marion 
oat, which is high yielding, as well as resistant 
to crown or leaf rust, stem rust and smut, will 
prove superior, and that Legacy is no more de- 
sirable than Columbia, which has swept the 
oat producing districts of Illinois. 


Correspondence from Canadian Department 
of Agriculture officials to Iowa State College 
shows that in 13 tests during the years 1935 
to 1939, inclusive, Legacy was compared along- 
side Gopher and Vanguard. 


In the Canadian tests Legacy had an average 
yield of only 68.6 bus. an acre as compared 
with 72.4 for Gopher and 71.1 for Vanguard. 
Furthermore, the Canadian officials say that 
Legacy is susceptible to crown rust, stem rust 
and both smuts while Gopher and Vanguard 
are resistant to stem rust. 


Consider Seed Laws When 
Selling Seed Grain 


Dealers in seed grain must consider both 
state and federal seed laws in 1941, says C. H. 
Schrader, extension weed specialist at Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul, Minn. State seed laws 
are backed up by a federal seed act which be- 
came fully effective Aug. 9, 1940. 


The federal act is intended to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce in agricultural seed 
by requiring standards and proper labeling, pre- 
venting false advertising and misrepresentation, 
and nullifying the disclaimer and non-warranty 
clauses sometimes used by seedmen to absolve 
themselves from responsibility. The act sup- 
plements and strengthens state seed laws. To 
the 68 agricultural seeds named in the act, the 
Sec’y of Agriculture has added 22 to make a 
total of 90 which are now covered. 


The official label on crop seeds now must 
list: name of the kind, variety or*type of seed, 
lot number, amount of the various weed seeds, 
noxious weed seeds names, amount of other 
agricultural seeds and inert matter, the per 
cent of germination, the month and the year of 
the official test, the name and the address of 
the shipper or consignee. 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in Touch With Us 


WE ARE BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 


FIELD SEEDS 


GEO. P. SEXAUER & SON 
Brookings, So. Dak. Des Moines, Ia. 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 


Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Purdue Corn Show Jan. 13-17 


The Indiana Corn Growers’ Ass’n has an- 
nounced the 1940 state and national corn cham- 
pions will be honored by President E. C. Elliott 
of Purdue University on Monday evening, Jan. 
13, as the opening event of its 1941 corn, grain 
and legume show. Five hundred members and 
friends of the ass’n are expected to pay homage 
to Hoosier champions and enjoy an entertain- 
ing program. In the group this year are the 
Five Acre king, and the State and International 
grain show champions, including a world corn 
princess, Beverly Meal, of Waldron. 

Ass’n Sec’y K. E. Beeson says that cash 
prizes of $600 and ribbons and trophies are 
offered in this annual Hoosier competition as 
awards to those who can produce and display 
the finest in grain and legume samples. 

Hybrid corn growers will vie with open pol- 
linated exhibitors to determine who can select 
the finest quality of Hoosierdom’s leading crop. 
The hybrid seed producers have a large number 
of classes in which to exhibit the many hybrids 
produced for seed purposes. Classes for yellow 
and black soybeans, soft winter wheat, and 
oats bring together an extensive display of 
leading varieties. State classes for red clover, 
alfalfa and Korean lespedeza seed complete the 
adult show. 

Club boys compete in special corn classes for 
the Henry Marshall trophies. Classes have 
been added for hybrid corn. 

The winning samples from the recent Inter- 
national Grain & Hay Show by the world’s 
Corn King, Charles Fischer of Shelbyville, and 
World’s Corn Princess Beverly Meal of Wal- 
dron, and reserve champion samples will be on 
display. Of special interest will be the 25 ear 
produce of hybrid class in which growers plant- 
ing hybrid will compete. In this class, many 
high producers in the Five Acre corn contest, 
including Paul Kerkhoff of Tippecanoe County, 
winner of the contest, and Charles Fountain of 
Lawrence County, winner of second place, are 
expected to display the kind of corn harvested 
in the high yielding fields. 


Over 100 Years 
Seed Success 


Funk Farms 
22,000 Acres 


ALWAYS NO.1 GRADE 
40 KINDS OF FARM SEEDS 


Including Sorgos, Canes, Alfalfa, Clovers, New 
Grain Varieties and Hay Mixtures, Grasses and 
Pasture Mixtures. A complete line to fill all 
your requirements from one prompt, reliable 
source. Shippers of Illinois Red, Mammoth, 


and Alsike Clovers — Carlots or less. 


FUNK’S ‘G’ HYBRID CORN 


Famous Funk’s ‘G’ Strains created at Funk 
Farms, birthplace a commercial hybrid corn. 
Proved on nation-wide system 2,500 trial plots 
in 48 states. Adapted and established in terri- 
tories open to dealers. Liberal profit margins. 


FUNK’S SOYBEAN FEEDS 


Funk’s Soybean Oil Meal, Pea-Size Soybean 
Oil Cake and Minrol-Soy Meal. Feed dealers 
write for weekly price sheet giving straight 
car, mixed car and LCL prices from our mill. 


FUNK BROS. 


SEED COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Outmoded Soybean Variety 
Promoted 


Purdue University agronomists say that a 
variety of soybean closely similar or identical 
to the Midwest soybean has been brought to 
their attention as selling at prices as high as 
25 a bushel. 

Claims are made of remarkable yielding 
ability due to its heavy podding tendency, the 
agronomists have been informed. The Midwest 
or Hollybrook was grown in Indiana 15 years 
ago, but gave way to the Manchu, Dunfield 
and other varieties that have proved superior. 

The Midwest was so late in maturing in 
Central and Northern Indiana that it was some- 
times frosted, and occasionally frozen before it 
ripened, it is reported. If the variety ripened 
while the weather was hot, it shattered so 
much that frequently 50 per cent of the crop 
was lost before it could be harvested. The 
variety was inferior for crushing purposes. 

Since the number of new soybean growers 
has increased tremendously in the last ten years, 
many of them are unfamiliar with the forgotten 
Midwest variety. When a plant of this variety 
is found growing more or less to itself in a 
field of yellow soybeans attention is attracted to 
its coarse growth with the pods produced in 
clusters from the base to the tip and it gives 
promise of far greater performance than it is 
capable of producing when grown in a full 
stand. 


North Carolina Seedsmen Hold 


Joint Conference 


The North Carolina Seedmen’s Ass’n held 
a two-day joint meeting with the annual North 
Carolina State Seed Conference at Raleigh, 
Dec. 12 and 13, under sponsorship of the state 
department of agriculture and the state college. 


OFFICERS elected for the ensuing year 
were O. Z. Morgan, Shelby, pres.; Stanley 
Cross, Wilmington, first vice-pres.; F. M. Byrd, 
Gastonia, second vice-pres.; J. W. Sexton, 
Rocky Mount, sec’y-treas. 

L. N. ALLEN, associate seed technologist 


from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, told 
the joint sessions that “the Federal Seed Act 
makes it impossible to apprehend the unscrup- 
ulous seed dealer operating in interstate com- 
merce who cannot be reached by some state 
control measures.” He advocated uniform state 
seed laws; felt that labeling requirements of 
state and federal seed laws should be the same. 

D. S. COLTRANE, assistant commissioner 
of agriculture in North Carolina, stressed a 
need for diversified agriculture within the state, 
declared “we must produce feed more economic- 
ally than in the past” and placed a part of the 
responsibility for cheap forage on the shoulders 
of the seedsmen. 

W. GREYSON QUARLES, Raleigh, retir- 
ing president of the seedsmen’s ass’n, urged 
“better seeds for better soils.” 


LAWRENCE BERRY, Richmond, Va., as- 
sistant commissioner of agriculture in that state, 
and Chovine Sprott, South Carolina’s deputy 
commissioner of agriculture, discussed uniform 
labeling requirements to conform with the seed 
laws of their respective states. 


DR. G. K. MIDDLETON, agronomist at 
North Carolina’s experiment station, recom- 
mended “Crop Varieties for North Carolina.” 

J. W. WOODSIDE, chief of North Caro- 
lina’s state seed testing laboratory, set forth 
the labeling provisions of the North Carolina 
seed law. 

O. F. McCRARY, state college extension 
worker, led a discussion on the federal seed law, 
and predicted expansion of the lespedeza seed 
growing industry in the eastern part of North 
Carolina. 

A banquet the evening of the first day, at 
which J. B. Kitrell, of ‘Greenville, was toast- 
master, was entertained with colored moving 
pictures of “Lespedeza as a Seed Crop in North 
Carolina.” 


W. H. DARST, marketing specialist with 
the North Carolina department of agriculture, 
first speaker on the second day’s program, con- 
tinued the lespedeza discussion and suggested 
grade standards for lespedeza seed. Following 
him came demonstrations in identifying weed 
seeds and varieties of crop seeds under the 
leadership of the department of agriculture and 
state college representatives. 

At the executive session of the seedsmen’s 
ass'n, when the new officers were elected, a 
resolution was adopted recommending that all 
sales of seed be exempted from payment of the 
state retail sales tax. Other resolutions pro- 
posed an increase in the number of seed in- 
spectors employed by the state department of 
agriculture, and enlargement of the personnel 
of the department’s seed laboratory. 


Baking of bread from wheat is said to be 
an invention of the Chinese, who are report- 
ed to have begun the milling and baking 
process about 1998 B. C 


Much better results are as- 
sured by any of the 85 va- 
rieties of fine, dependable 
Northern Ohio Grown’ 


FIELD ® SWEET @ HYBRID 
SEED CORN 
and O & M SEED OATS 
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Write for Catalog and Prices 


THE O & M SEED CO. 
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Breeding New Varieties of 


Sudan Grass 
By R. E. Karrer and J. R. Quinsy 


Sudan grass, first introduced into the United 
States and grown at the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Chillicothe 30 years ago, 
has in the intervening three decades become 
the most important cultivated pasture and hay 
crop in the Southwest. It is of considerable 
importance as an annual pasture in many other 
parts of the nation. This crop has had a ro- 
mantic history in Texas since its introduction 
in 1909. 

Distribution of a few pounds of seed to five 
of the best farmers around the Lubbock Sta- 
tion in 1912 laid the cornerstone for the estab- 
lishment of the South Plains region of Texas 
as the center of Sudan grass seed production in 
the United States and it has held that distinc- 
tion up to the present time. This region was 
then being cut up from ranches into farms and 
being brought under the plow for the first time. 
The soil was virgin and large yields of seed 
ranging from a thousand to fitteen hundred 
pounds were not uncommon. The region was 
free fram Johnson grass or other obnoxious 
weeds and a high quality of seed was soon 
available for wide distribution all over the 
United States. 


Sudan grass seed sold for three dollars a 
pound, later for a dollar a pound, and finally 
settled down to 10 to 20 cents a pound, at which 
price levels it remained for several years. De- 
mand in more recent years for seed for sowing 
summer pastures has greatly expanded the out- 
let for seed. Texas and New Mexico alone 
produce 40 to 50 million pounds of Sudam seed 
per year, which is 75 to 80 per cent of the 
nation’s crop. The balance of the seed crop is 
grown in California, Colorado, Kansas and 
Nebraska. 


This grass has been worth millions of dollars 
to the agriculture of Texas and the Southwest 
and recent experiments promise to bring it into 
even wider usefulness thru the development of 
improved varieties, inasmuch as experiments 
have shown that some 4 to 6 months of grazing 
in most parts of this region will produce gains 
ranging from a pound to two pounds per day 
per animal and that under favorable conditions 
carrying capacity of one cow per acre can be 
obtained. 

Thru recent discoveries by the plant breeders 
working with sorghums at the Texas Agricul- 


tural Experiment Station it has been made pos- 
sible, thru well-planned experiments of cross- 
ing and back-crossing, to produce new  syn- 
thetic varieties of Sudan grass having valuable 
economic characteristics not present in the old 
common variety. A variety of sweet sorghum 
known as Leoti is being used as one of the 
parents to cross with Sudan grass with the 
view of transferring from this sweet sorghum 
parent into the new Sudan grass strains such 
valuable characters as sweet stalk, juicy stalk, 
non-shattering ~seed habit, a distinctive glume 
color, and resistance to bacterial foliage dis- 
eases commonly known as Red Spot. 


The breeding procedure has consisted of 
crossing Leoti and Sudan grass, selecting plants 
in the second generation bearing the above men- 
tioned characters and making another cross 
back to the Sudan grass parent. The first cross 
results in 50 per cent Sudan grass “blood,” the 
second 75 per cent, and so on until the new 
strains are, for all practical purposes, pure 
Sudan grass with the added new characters car- 
ried over from the sweet sorghum parent. This 
breeding work was started only a few years 
ago but thru the use of both field plantings in 
the summer and growing a crop in the green- 
house in the winter, it has been possible to 
grow two generations a year and thus speed up 
the process. Several hundred selections result- 
ing from 4 to 5 back-crosses to the Sudan grass 
parent are now being grown in comparative 
experimental trials in order to determine the 
best among them so that they may soon be in- 
creased for seed distribution to farmers. 


These new varieties of Sudan grass promise 
to greatify simplify the problem of contamina- 
tion of Sudan grass seed with Johnson grass 
seed. Johnson grass contamination in Sudan 
grass seed offered for sale has in recent years 
become a very vexing problem. Farmers have 
always had difficulty in determining whether or 
not Sudan grass seed was contaminated with 
Johnson grass seed, due to the ‘similarity of 
these seeds, and no very practical way has been 
devised even for experts to readily distinguish 
between them. 


It is a long and difficult task for seed analysts 
to make determinations on Sudan grass seed 
containing Johnson grass mixture and they will 
enthusiastically welcome a_ simplification of 
this problem. The Leoti sorghum parent used 
in this plant breeding venture has an attractive 
sienna-colored glume which is inherited rather 
simply since it is bound to recur on one plant 
out of sixteen grown in the second generation. 
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The problem then is to select such a plant that 
has sweet and juicy stalk together with non- 
shattering seed habit and cross it back to ordi- 
nary Sudan grass, continuing this procedure as 
long as desirable to get the new strains quite 
similar to Sudan grass, but with the new char- 
acters transferred completely to the new variety. 


One of the most fortunate characteristics of 
this combination is that the new glume color 
will not only serve as a marker by which to 
distinguish the new varieties of Sudan grass, 
but any hybrid mixtures with other sorghums 
occurring in this new strain will be at once 
apparent because this particular distinctive 
glume color will disappear when crossed with 
any other variety. It will thus be easy to 
rogue out the hybrids occurring in seed fields. 
Furthermore, Johnson grass always has a dis- 
tinct brown glume color with tinges of straw 
and if a mechanical mixture with Johnson grass 
occurs such mixture can now be definitely and 


- readily detected by examination of a particular 


lot of Sudan grass seed. 

The Station now has some 300 Sudan grass 
strains and selections growing in nursery rows, 
many of which already possess the desirable 
characters described. It only remains to thor- 
oughly test the better strains in comparison with 
each other in order to determine which are 
superior in all respects before seed of the new 
variety or varieties will be increased for dis- 
tribution to growers. It is expected that they 
will be ready for distribution by the spring of 
1942, but theré will be no seed for distribution 
before that time. 


Artanere Limits Dodder Seed 
in Lespedeza 


Shippers of lespedeza seed should keep in 
mind that the seeds of dodder and Johnson 
Grass may be present in sufficient amounts to 
make sale of lespedeza seed illegal in Arkansas, 
warns John E. Casey, Arkansas seed analyst. 

Regulations of the Arkansas Plant Board 
provide that if dodder is present in lespedeza 
at a rate that exceeds 500 seeds per pound of 
pure seed, the sale of such seed is illegal. Also, 
if Johnson Grass seed is present in excess of 25 


seeds per pound, the®*sale of such seed is 
illegal. The regulations also provide that if 


lespedeza seed contains between 100 and 500 
dodder seeds per pound, the plant board’s special 
permit tag must be attached to the containers 
of such seed, and that the analysis be given 
on the special permit tag. The same rule holds 
in the case of lespedeza seed which contains 
between 5 and 25 seeds of Johnson Grass. 


Treated Seed May Be Held for 


a Year 


Ethyl mercuric phosphate on stored seed 
grain retains its fungicidal value, according to 
tests at the New York Experiment Station, re- 
ported by W. F. Crosier. He says removal of 
the chemical is unnecessary and practically im- 
possible in either the solid or the vapor form. 
Neither water nor an air current would sep- 
arate the fungicide from the seed. 


Prolonged storage of properly treated dry 
seed oats in grain sacks did not reduce their 
yielding ability, and results from a stock of 
well-dried wheat, treated and held in store for 
seven months, showed only a slight decrease in 
yield due to storage. 

The study applied particularly to storage in 
large warehouses, but the results are believed 
to indicate that treated seed grain can be held 
in grain sacks in a barn from one season to the 
next. 


The research staff of the American Farm 
Buro Federation has made a report to that 
organization that the administration “thru 
operation of its multimillion dollar farm pro- 
grams, had built up large official staffs that 
threatened to place agriculture under ‘costly 
burocratic control.’ ” 
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In 1926 the railroads had 2,348,679 freight 
cars, and in 1939 only 1,650,031. 


Columbus, O.—The Ohio Valley Shippers 
Advisory Board will meet here Mar. 16 and 17. 


Chicago, Ill—The Mid-West Shippers Ad- 
visory Board will hold its annual meeting 
Thursday, Jan. 9, at the Palmer House. The 
meeting is open to the public. 


Cars loaded with grain and grain products 
during the week ended Dec. 21 totaled 28,047, 
against 32,702 during the like week of 1939, as 
reported by the Ass’n of American Railroads. 


Philadelphia, Pa—The Middle Atlantic 
States Motor Carrier Conference has pro- 
tested all-commodity rates of 25c between 
specified stations in New York, and Sears, 
Pa., in the Philadelphia area, which are pro- 
posed by the Central of New Jersey, and the 
Reading railroads. 


Minimum wages of 36c per hour for em- 
ployes of trunk lines and 33c per hour for 
short lines, have been prescribed by an order 
of the wage-hour administration which be- 
comes effective Mar. 1. This order will 
boost the labor bill of many rail lines, es- 
pecially on maintenance work. 


Pratt, Kan.—Sale and continuance of the 
Wichita & Northwestern railway was the 
subject of a recent conference between M. 
E. Snierson of Salzberg & Co., New York 
City, and E. E. Kohlwes, sec’y and trans- 
portation commissioner; A. B. Craig, vice- 
president, and A. E. Randle, of the Wichita 
Board of Trade. 

Railroads are accused of interfering with 
free trade by Kent T. Healy, assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at Yale University, who 
says: “Motor carriers are faced with rail 
inspired restriction of free passage of state 
lines. Should this sort of restriction be wide- 
ly imposed, it will be a serious threat to the 
free intercourse between the states which is 
so fundamental to the success of the Union.” 


Canadian railways have embargoed move- 
ment of grains from interior elevators to the 
head of the lakes. The embargo order per- 
mits acceptance only of grain in transit or 
in cars at the lake head at the end of De- 
cember, which was expected to over-tax 
storage space. Elevators were reserving 
2,000,000 bus. of space for tough and damp 
grain to be handled on special permits issued 
by the railways at the request of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board. 

New York, N. Y.—Evidence was present- 
ed at a hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission here to show that shifts 
in ocean freight rates on export grain made 
an existing 7c differential in favor of Balti- 
more and Philadelphia over New York in 
export grain rail rates from Great Lakes 
ports. W. P. Hedden, commerce director for 
_the port of New York, said that differences 
which were in effect a few years ago, no 
longer exist, and the differential should be 
removed. Railroads claimed the rate differ- 
ential was made only in justice to other At- 
lantic ports. 

Argentina—The Argentine [reight Con- 
ference has established a new rate of $12 
per ton Buenos Aires to New York for Jan. 
15-Feb. 25. loading. This increase of $1.50 
per ton is equivalent to 334c per bu., com- 
pared with the Dec. 15-Jan. 15 rate. Ocean 
bottoms are scarce and the few available 
steamers are unwilling to book at prices as 
low as the new Conference rate. The Ar- 
gentine Minister of Agriculture is reported 
considering expropriation of all foreign ships 
(28 now lying idle) anchored in Argentine 
harbors to ship grain and meat abroad.— 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. 


Terminology in steam railruad accounting 
rules, applying to grain elevators, ware- 
houses, and other physical properties, was 
revised effective Jan. 1, by order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

The Southern Pacific railroad has relin- 
quished claims to 2,109,000 acres of land due 
it under government grants to it and the Cen- 
tral Pacific, for the privilege of applying its 
published tariff rates on government traffic. 

The railroad tax bill for 1940 marks the 
fifth successive annual increase which the 
railroads have suffered. Since 1935, railroad 
taxes have risen by more than 70 per cent. 
With a reduction in 1940, as compared with 
1929, of one-third in railway operating rev- 
enues, of almost one-half in net earnings be- 
fore fixed charges, and a reduction of five- 
sixths in net income after fixed charges, 
the establishment of a new peak in taxation 
is a striking illustration of the burdens placed 
upon the railways.—Railway Age. 

A. F. Cleveland,-vice president of the Ass’n 
of American Railroads, has petitioned the 
I.C.C. in fourth section application No. 18830, 
for authority to establish and maintain be- 
tween any two points, via any available all- 
rail or rail-and-water route, the same rate 
currently effective via another route, without 
observing the long and short haul clause in 
section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
His purpose is to save the expense of hear- 
ings before the Commission for relief from 
this clause when lower rates over other avail- 
able routes destroys the business of the rails, 
and to effect relief more quickly than thru 
the red tape of hearings, suspensions, and re- 
hearings. 


Midwest Railroads Slash Grain 
Freight Rates 


Railroads have been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to slash grain 
rates 40% from standard on movement of corn, 
some corn products, and sorghum grains from 
South Dakota, Minnesota and Iowa points into 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, and Kansas 
corn consuming areas. Similar reductions are 
to apply from the eastern Nebraska surplus 
corn territory to Kansas, Colorado and Wyom- 
ing points. 

This is a sharp step down from the 20% re- 
duction in the same rates allowed following a 
hearing before the I.C.C. a year ago. 

J. A. Little, transportation director for Ne- 
braska’s Railway Commission, said the original 
reduction was intended “to permit the railroads 
to meet the competition of merchant trucks en- 
gaged in buying corn in Iowa and selling it in 
Nebraska and other states where a corn short- 
age exists. These reductions did not have the 
desired effect in meeting the truck competition. 
The railroads therefore proposed a further re- 
duction which will make the new rates 40% 
less than the old standard basis.” 


M.&St.L. Abandonment Leaves 


Elevators Without Service 

Efforts of the Cresbard Grain Co., Cres- 
bard, S. D., and the Akaska Equity Ex- 
change, Akaska, S. D., to prevent disman- 
tling of the Conde-Akaska branch of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis railroad thru re- 
straining orders against L. C. Sprague, Min- 
neapolis, receiver for the M. & St. L., and 
Hyman-Michaels Co., Chicago, purchaser of 
the salvage from the abandoned branch line, 
failed on Dec. 14, when Federal Judge A. 
Lee Wyman dismissed the two cases in fed- 
eral court. Judge Wyman concurred in the 
argument of counsel for the M. & St. L. 
that the Walworth County Circuit Court had 
no authority to set aside an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission order authorizing aban- 
donment. 

Continuance of dismantling of the Conde- 
Akaska branch will leave without rail service 
the towns of Akaska, Lowry, Hoven, Tol- 


stoy, Onaka, Wecota, Cresbard, Chelsea, 
Brentford, and Adelaide. Located at these 
points are a total of 16 country grain ele- 
vators that will have to either abandon grain 
shipping, or turn to the use of trucks. 


Shippers Ask Increase in 
Ocean Rates 


Pacific Northwest shippers of wheat, oats 
and barley have written the Intercoastal Steam- 
ship Freight Ass’n asking. that rates on bulk 
grain to Atlantic-Gulf ports be raised to $7.50 
or $8 per ton, with the latter as the top figure, 
application to be on bulk lots of 500 tons or 
more. The previous fixed $6 rate expired 
Dec 3t. 

The $6 rate was fixed two years ago. Since 
then World War II got under way and resulted 
in rapid withdrawal of ocean bottom space 
from offerings for grain carriage in favor of 
commodities offering more attractive rates. 

Shippers believe that an increase in rates will 
increase offerings of space for grain and en- 
courage greater movement of west coast grains 
to Gulf and Atlantic coast ports. 


Final Hearings on Chicago 
Barge Case to Open 


Final hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on allowance of re-shipping 
rates east on Lllinois Waterway barge carried 
grain, will open in Washington, D. C., Jan. 8. 

Chicago grain receiving interests with water 
front elevators (Continental Grain Co., Rosen- 
baum Bros., Santa Fe Elevator Corp., Norris 
Grain Co., Edward R. Bacon Grain Co., and 
Cargill, Inc. ) has filed with the Commission 
thru Walter, Burchmore & Belnap, a 154-page 
brief taking exception to findings recommended 
by L.C.C. Examiner R. G. Taylor that railroads 
be permitted to deny out-going proportional 
rates on grain reaching Chicago by barge from 
Illinois River points. 

The brief points out that since Examiner 
Taylor’s proposed report in docket 4718 was 
issued, Congress enacted the Transportation Act 
of 1940. The brief says: 

We have a national transportation policy de- 
clared which must be considered by the Com- 
mission in disposing of this case, since . 
the sole purpose of the increases on ex- -barge 
grain proposed by respondents in this case is to 
handicap and disadvantage barge service into 
Chicago. On the face of it, such a proposal is 
designed to offset the inherent advantages of 
low-cost barge transportation to Chicago by 
means of an arbitrary and wholly unwarranted 
rate penalty on ex-barge traffic when reshipped 
therefrom to the east. Such a proposal will not 
serve the end of developing, co-ordinating, and 
preserving a national transportation system by 
water, highway, and rail, adequate to meet the 
needs of the commerce of this nation; rather it 
will do just the opposite. 


The exception brief states general principles 
under which rail carriers may legally apply 
re-shipping rates lower than local rates on 
barge carried grain, among them being: 


While the commercial storage of grain at the 
end of an unregulated water haul prior to re- 
shipment via rail is not the same as storage-in- 
transit under an all-rail rate, nevertheless the 
privilege of reshipment upon a rate less than 
the local, despite such storage, may be lawfully 
accorded, and such storage may be broadly re- 
ferred to as a transit privilege. 

As to grain received inbound by unregulated 
barge line or lake vessel, stored and reshipped 
by rail, the inbound water move may be phys- 
ically separate and distinct from the outbound 
rail move, and there may be no common ar- 
rangement for continuous carriage; but never- 
theless, it is entirely legal for rail carriers to 
provide rates on the reshipment of such traffic 
which are less than local rates, provided proper 
railroad tariffs are filed. 

When a proportional rate is used as a factor 
in making a thru rate on an all-rail interstate 
shipment, it is legally applicable only when all 
rate factors are subject to the Commission’s 
jurisdiction. This is not true, however, when a 
reshipping rate less than a local is applied on 
ex-water traffic which reaches the port of re- 
shipment by either a common carrier or a con- 
tract carrier by water. In such a case, the re- 
shipping rate is in the nature of a proportional 
and is legally applicable, even though the rate 
charged on the inbound movement by water is 
not on file with or subject to the Commission's 
jurisdiction. 
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Sixth Printing 


20th Edition 


This edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest 
information on live stock feeding and 
nutrition. Entirely new compilations 
of recent analyses of American feeds 
are presented in the Appendix Tables. 
Extensive data are presented concern- 
ing the mineral and vitamin content of 
important feeds. 


The only authoritative book on the 
subject of animal feeds and feeding. 
The result of over 38 years of ex- 
haustive work in experimentation. 


[ts three parts, each divided into nu- 
merous chapters, cover “Fundamen- 
tals of American Nutrition,” “Feeding 
Stuffs,” “Feeding Farm Animals.” 
This new edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than the 
19th edition, and contains 1,056 pages, 
including 95 informative illustrations. 
This book will enable any grinder and 
mixer of feeds more intelligently to 
suggest and compound worth while 
rations. Beautifully bound in black 
keretol, durable covers; weight 5 
pounds, price $5.00 plus postage. 
Send for your copy now. 
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Popcorn is ground into feed for calves by 
Thos. J. Searcy, a feeder, south of Madison, 
Mo.—P. J. P. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The January meeting 
of the Northwest Feed Mfrs. & Distributors 
Ass’n will be held Jan. 21 at the Curtis Hotel, 
with Ed Cashman as chairman. 


A distributor of condensed buttermilk feed 
has brought out a vitamin admixture that 
replaces cod liver oil, other fish oil, wheat 
germ or wheat germ oil and dried whey in 
poultry washes. It replaces a portion or all 
of the dried milk. 


Washington, D. C.—The Ass’n of Feed 
Control Officials has changed the definitions 
of milk products as follows: “That the present 
definitions for dried skim milk and dried but- 
termilk be modified to the extent of adding the 
word ‘feeding’ after each designation.” In mak- 
ing your registration of milk products for 1941 
with the various states the word “feeding” will 
have to be shown after the word “milk” or 
“buttermilk.”—American Feed Manufacturers 
Ass'n. 


Wage-Hour officials are advising the feed 
trade that the Act covers certain types of 
operation. Employes in a feed mill handling 
commodities from outside the state are cov- 
ered by the wage and hour provisions of the 
act, even tho these commodities are subse- 
quently sold only within the state. One ex- 
ception to this ruling is in the case of agri- 
cultural commodities received from outside 
the state, and in which case the mill is shown 
to be performing only the “first processing 
operation within the area of production.” 
This exemption would come under the “sea- 
son exemption” provided within the Act for 
a period of 14 work weeks in any one year, 
allowing work up to 56 hours a week with- 
out payment of overtime during that period. 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for January futures of stand- 
ard bran and gray shorts, cottonseed meal and 
spot No. 1 fine ground alfalfa meal, in dollars 
per ton, and No, 2 yellow corn and No. 2 yel- 
low soybeans in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis Spot Kansas City 
Bran Midds Bran Shorts 
INOV 2 me aicteiec.s 20.50 20.00 19.85 21.60 
INOVee Eocene 21.00 20.75 20.70 22.20 
NOV. = Gere 23.25 23.00 20.20 21.60 
INOVe) cae ssa 22.00 21.50 20.15 21.75 
Nov. 30.. 22.00 21.50 20.45 21.90 
Dec. Tears 22.00 21.50 19.80 21.45 
Dee. = 14. 9c 21.00 20.50 19.65 21.25 
Dec. 0247 a. 21.00 20.50 19.60 20.75 
Dec. -28.. 20.75 20.50 19.40 20.40 
Jan. AAS 21.25 21.00 19.70 20.85 
St. Louis* Chicago Decatur 
Bran Shorts Soybeans Meal 
Nov Zivenrete 22.90 23.50 88y 24.00 
Nov eee es 23.85 24.15 95% 25.00 
Novis 16o5.0c6 23.50 23.90 104% 27.00 
INOWE oases 23.10 23.25 100% 28.00 
Nov. “SO. cee. 23.60 23.85 101% 28.00 
Dec. exe 23.00 23.10 9556 28.00 
DMecos 145, mas 22.90 22.90 91 26.50 
Meer 205 ase 22.70 23.00 93% eae 
Dee; — 28 )).ca3t 22.50 22.35 97% 24.00 
Jan 2 er 22.85 22.75 100% 25.50 
Kansas 
Cottonseed Meal City Chicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
NOWs, e2eeust 33.00 25.50 22.20 64 
Nov 9 rosie 33.00 27.60 22.20 6514 
INGWs 1Geeen 34.00 28.50 22.20 68 
INOV> F123 cette 35.00 28.15 22.20 6555 
ING¥n e380 iiecag 36.00 27.35 22.20 651% 
Dec. M eyorners 36.00 27.35 22.20 62% 
Decry s 1420505 36.00 26.50 22.20 61 
Dees V2 35.00 26.75 22.20 62 
Dec. 28. . 35.00 27.50 22.20 631% 
Jan. Ase de 35.00 28.50 22.20 6544 


*St. Louis bran basis Chicago delivery; shorts 
St. Louis delivery. 
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Pig Crop Smaller in Corn Belt 


J 

Fall pig production in the Corn Belt is 8% 
smaller than a year ago. Total production of 
spring and fall pigs this year is estimated at 
7% below the total reported for 1939. It is ex- 
pected that the number of sows to farrow in 
the coming spring in the Corn Belt will be 5,- 
231,000 head, which will be a decrease of 12% 
from the 1940 spring farrowings. 

Farmers report that the fall pig crop for 
the United States is 28,587,000 head which is 


4,100,000 head less than the number of pigs 


saved last fall, a decrease of 12.5%. A further 
reduction in U. S. hog production is expected 
with the number of sows to farrow next spring 
now estimated to be 14% smaller than the 


number which farrowed in the spring of 1940. 
—U.S.D.A. 


Effect of Drying on Carotene 


The biological value and true digestibility 
were determined for the proteins of artificially 
dried grass (300 degrees) as 67 and 66, for 
artificially dried grass (170 degrees) 62 and 
65, and for sun-cured grass 52 and 64, in an 
experiment at the National Institute for Re- 
search in Dairying, by S. Bartlett, K. M. 
Henry, ‘So K:. sKon, Wi We Osborne a same 
Thompson, and J. Tinsley. 

The differences in the biological value of the 
proteins from artificially dried grasses and hay 
were highly significant, while other differences 
were not. Samples of the grass artificially 
dried at high temperature, at low temperature, 
and in a current of hot air, sun-cured, and 
dried without sun at air temperature, con- 
tained 86.7, 78.1, 89.4, 25 and 31.5 per cent, 
respectively, as much carotene as found in the 
fresh grass. 


Low Protein Content of 


Millfeeds 


The past two or three months the Millers 
National Federation has had quite a bit of 
correspondence from soft wheat millers who in 
turn are being called to account by feed con- 
trol officials in the South because their mil!- 
feeds are running low in protein this year. 
This is a fairly general condition, due to the 
fact that the 1940 crop of soft wheat turns out 
millfeed which is lower in protein than nor- 
mal, and in some cases runs lower than the 
standards fixed by the state authorities. 

Correspondence and direct contacts which 
the Federation has had with feed control of- 
ficials in the South lead to the conclusion that 
the situation is now pretty well understood by 
these officials and that millers are not likely 
to be harassed to any great extent. Letters that 
were rather sharp in tone were written to 
more than a few mills earlier in the crop, but 
now that the officials realize that the wheat 
and not the miller is at fault it is likely that 
little more will be heard about the matter ex- 
cept in the cases where the fibre content is 
higher than normal. Millers who are trying 
to mend the low protein content of feeds by 
adding screenings will not improve their repu- 


_ tations with the authorities, and may very 


likely be inviting a good bit of extra trouble 
for themselves. 

Feed control officials appear to be willing 
not to fuss about a protein deficiency due to 
the peculiarities of the 1940 wheat crop, but 
they do object strongly to any adulteration of 
such feeds with inferior substances. This 
sounds reasonable-—The Hook-Up. 
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Safflower Production Winning 


Interest in Southwest 


H. E. Emery, manager of the Deming (N. 
M.) Oil Mill, which began in early December, 
production of its seasonal run of cottonseed 
cake, has attracted considerable attention thru 
promotion of safflower cultivation as a winter 
crop. Safflower is a thistlelike Old World 
plant with large orange-colored flower heads 
used in production of dyes and drugs. 

“The cotton control program may have 
helped the farmers, but it has had just the op- 
posite effect on the operators of oil mills,” 
says Mr. Emery. “The oil mills are now un- 
able to secure enough cotton seed to keep their 
mills running at anything like capacity. 

“These oil mill operators are now casting 
about for new oil crops, which accounts for 
their growing interest in saflower, which yields 
an oil which has great possibilities for various 
uses, and is now much in demand by manu- 
facturers of paints and lacquers.” 


Vitamins in Soybeans 


In view of the wide use of soybeans (Soja 
max) and cowpeas (Vigna sinensis) as food 
for both man and animals, and the relative 
scarcity of data concerning their vitamin A 
activity and vitamin B, content, it seems desir- 
able to publish the results of assays made on 
several varieties of these leguminous seeds. 

The available results of vitamin assays of 
these seeds have been compiled by Daniel and 
Munsell and by Fixen and Roscoe. 

Nine common varieties of soybeans and eight 
of cowpeas, 15 and 10 samples respectively, 
were purchased from a seed store and as- 
sayed by the rat-growth method for their 
vitamin-A activity and vitamin-B, content. 

The results show that none of these varieties 
of soy beans or cowpeas contain appreciable 
quantities of vitamin A. The soybeans contain 
3.2 to 4.8 International Units of vitamin Bi 
per gram and the cowpeas 2.3 to 3.7. There 
are no marked differences between varieties.— 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


Processing Temperature Affects 
Protein 


“The temperature employed in the manu- 
facture of a product may be a factor which 
affects quality,” declared Dr. R. M. Bethke, 
of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster, at the University of Georgia 
Nutrition School. Temperature does not ma- 
terially affect the amount of protein present, 
he said, but it does affect its feeding value. 

At the Ohio station, for example,«it was 
noted that the protein in a fish meal produced 
at a low temperature had a digestion coeffi- 
cient of 96% and a biological value (feeding 
value) of 91% in contrast to values of 86% 
for the protein in a fish meal made from the 
same raw material but dried at a considerably 
higher temperature. Obviously, the low tem- 
perature fish meal had greater actual feeding 
value than the high temperature meal, even 
tho the total protein content of the two meals 
was comparable. Excessive temperature can 
also affect adversely the vitamin content and 
may, in some instances, affect the feed in other 
respects not yet known. 

Altho temperature is destructive in certain 
instances, it can also prove beneficial. This is 
particularly true in the processing of soybean 
oil meal and cottonseed oil meal. Research 
work has revealed that soybean oil meal which 
has been subjected to proper heat treatment to 
give it a mild roasted or nutlike flavor is of 
greater feeding value for poultry and pigs 
than a similar raw-tasting meal produced at a 
lower temperature. In case of cottonseed meal, 
proper heat treatment will remove the dangers 
of “gossypol poisoning” when the meal is fed 
in liberal quantities to certain species of ani- 
mals. 


Urea Substitutes for Protein in 


Calf Feeding Trials 


E. B. Hart, G. Bohstedt and M. I. Wegner 
of the University of Wisconsin, have com- 
pleted three years of experimental work with 
feeding urea (a simple nitrogen compound 
which chemists have learned to prepare from 
synthetic sources at low cost) as a substitute 
for protein from natural sources. These studies 
have in mind the costs of feeding livestock, 
since synthetic nitrogen in the form of urea 
costs only from one-fourth to one-third as much 
as equivalent amounts of nitrogen in the form 
of protein supplements now commonly used as 
feed ingredients. 


A promising measure of success was achieved 
in the first experiments with four male calves. 
This experiment showed that two of the calves 
receiving supplements of urea and ammonium 
bicarbonate, respectively, in addition to a low- 
protein ration, grew faster than one getting 
the protein deficient ration only, altho they 
did not quite match the rate of growth of the 
animal receiving milk protein as a feed supple- 
ment. Analyses proved the tissues of all the 
calves to be of similar composition. 


Another trial used six heifer calves and cor- 
roborated the previous findings, demonstrating 
that the calves benefited from addition of sim- 
ple nitrogen compounds to low-protein rations. 
This experiment further demonstrated that 
these nitrogen compounds did not injure the 
kidneys of the animals receiving them, except 
when feeding of the supplement was far in 
excess of normal consumption. Only the ani- 
mal given 4.3 lbs. of urea in each 100 lbs. of 
ration suffered kidney injury visible to the 
naked eye; while the kidneys of the calf given 
2.8 lbs. of urea per 100 lbs. of ration showed 
slight injury under careful examination. The 
kidneys and livers of calves receiving 1.4 lbs. 
of urea in 100 lbs. of ration showed no injury 
whatever, which was reassuring since smaller 
quantities than this are needed to balance rations 
for calves under farm feeding conditions. 

Feeding trials with 24 dairy cows were begun 
in April of 1939, in a further effort to learn 
whether nitrogen compounds may be used to 
reduce the cost of producing milk. The next 
few years work with these animals is expected 
to prove whether use of urea as a substitute 
or partial substitute for more expensive pro- 
teins in feeding dairy cows is practical. 

So far only ruminants have demonstrated 
ability to use chemical urea as a food, and ex- 
perimental work with these have been confined 
to dairy animals, altho it is presumed that sheep 
and goats will be able to use it. Trials by the 
experimenters have shown that chicks, guinea 
pigs, and rats cannot use simple forms of nitro- 
gen. 

The theory is that ruminants, or four-stom- 
ached animals, can use urea because certain 
forms of bacteria in the rumen, or first stom- 
ach, uses the nitrogen for growth, converting 
it into protein and in turn being digested in 
the alimentary canal. The contents of the first 
stomach of ruminants are alkaline, giving a 
reaction of about pH 7.8, possibly from mix- 
ture with saliva when the cud is chewed. Saliva 
is distinctly alkaline, with a pH of about 8.4. 


The stomach of single-stomached animals is 
acid, which is believed to be a less favorable 
environment for development of the necessary 
bacteria for conversion of urea into protein. 
Further, it is thought that food does not con- 
tinue long enough in the digestive process in 


Hay Movement in December 


Receipts and shipments of hay at the various 
markets during December, compared with De- 
cember, 1939, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
Boston 495 ute | “amie Ga aaaae 
Chicago 2,176 2,338 502 410 
Kansas City 2,336 1,092 224 120 
St. Louis 48 72 24> 60 


single-stomached animals for conversion to take 
place. 

Experiments with storing dairy feeds con- 
taining urea have proven successful, altho it 
was thought that the urease in grains, an 
enzyme which breaks down urea into ammonia 
and carbon dioxide, would cause loss of some 
of the nitrogen in the form of gas. Nine ex- 
perimental batches of feed consisting of corn, 
oats, 1% urea, and one supplement, consisting 
of soybean meal, cottonseed meal, linseed meal, 
wheat gluten, corn gluten, wheat middlings, or 
wheat bran, kept in storage, and analyzed at 
the end of one month, showed no loss of nitro- 
gen. This led to the conviction that ordinary 
feeds will hold full urea content so long as 
they are kept dry. 


CUT DOWN YOUR 


OVERHEAD 


No denying that reduced overhead allows you to 
make more profits. Reduction of power costs, fewer 
shut-downs and repairs, savings in labor, increased 
production, all of these help reduce your overhead. 
All of these advan- 
tages. are yours when 
you use Kelly Duplex 


Feed Mill and Ele- 
vator equipment. 
Choose the machine 
or equipment you 
need from the com- 
plete Kelly Duplex 


line. Write for new Catalog 


KELLY SUPIEX 


The DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


uatrantecd 


| for 
carotene content 


for freshness 
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WORLD'S FINEST 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR SAMPLES OR PRICES 


Fernando Valley Milling & Supply Co. 


6104 VAN NUYS BLVD. VAN NUYS, CALIF. 
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Enzymes and Vitamins 


By James B. Sumner, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., before Cornell Nutrition 
School. 

Enzymes are biochemical catalysts. They 
make life possible by making chemical reac+ 
tions go on. We employ 17 enzymes to digest 
our food. We use them to build up tissues, to 
detoxicate poisons, to produce energy and heat, 
to carry on life phenomena. Enzymes are able 
to act without being used up. They are present 
in all living things, but occur in small concen- 

trations. 

The animal cannot synthesize the oxidizing 
enzyme unless itt is fed the vitamin. Some of 
the vitamins and the enzymes synthesized from 
them are: Vitamin Fed: riboflavin, thiamin, 
nicotinic acid. Enzyme Formed: yellow en- 
zyme, co-carboxylase, co-enzymes I and II. 

In 1933 several groups of workers discovered 
that riboflavin is identical with vitamin Bi, or 
G. Riboflavin occurs in several oxidizing en- 
zymes besides the yellow enzyme. 

Carboxylase enzyme occurs in yeast and acts 
upon pyruvic acid to form acetaldehyde and 
carbon dioxide. The acetaldehyde is next re- 
duced to ethyl alcohol. Without carboxylase 
there could be no alcoholic fermentation, but it 
must be understood that many other enzymes 
are involved in the fermentation of sugar. In 
1932 Auhagen discovered that carboxylase re- 
quires a co-enzyme for its action. He called 
this co-carboxylase. Lehmann and Schuster 
isolated co-carboxylase in 1937 and found it to 
be the pyrophosphate of vitamin B,, or thiamin. 
Peters et al. have shown that the brain of the 
B.—deficient pigeon cannot oxidize pyruvic 
acid. Unlike the yeast plant, animals employ 
co-carboxylase in order to oxidize pyruvic acid 
instead of converting it into acetaldehyde and 
carbon dioxide. Peters and his associates have 
found that the B;—deficient pigeon brain shows 
inability to oxidize pyruvic acid. The reader 
will wonder what the difference is between an 
enzyme and a co-enzyme. The co-enzyme is a 
relatively simple substance which attaches itself 
to the enzyme and aids in the reaction. Usu- 
ally, co-enzymes are stable substances. 

After a large amount of work both co-zymase 
and Warburg’s co-enzyme have been found to 
contain phosphoric acid, adenine, d. ribose and 
nicotinic acide amide. The co-zymase contains 
two molecules of phosphoric acide, while War- 
burg’s co-enzyme contains three molecules. In 
1937 Elvehjem et al. found that nicotinic acid 
is a part of the vitamin B complex and demon- 
strated that it will cure pellagra. Animals re- 
quire both co-zymase and Warburg’s co-enzyme 
for the action of many enzymes concerned with 
tissue oxidations. 

Certain oxidizing enzymes destroy vitamins. 
Vitamin A is formed by animals from alpha, 
beta and gamma carotene, also from Kryptoxan- 
thin. These carotenes, together with kryptoxan- 
thin are spoken of as pro-vitamins A. Both 
vitamin A and pro-vitamins A are readily oxid- 
ized and thereby destroyed. Two years ago we 
became interested in an enzyme which is em- 
ployed commercially to bleach wheat flour and 
produce white bread. This enzyme occurs in 
the soybean. In the presence of oxygen and 
water a small amount of soy meal will oxidize 
carotene rapidly. In the absence.of the-enzyme 
carotene may require days or weeks to oxidize. 


Feedstuffs Movement in. 
December 


Receipts and shipments of millfeeds at the 
various markets during December, compared 
with December, 1939, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1940 1939 1940 1939 
Baltimore 2,642 3,04" ©. Ene petit. 
Boston 4,630 UM ee crite Lord $c 
Chicago 13,365 10,814 47,288 8,875 
Kansas City 10,775 6,075 22,125 20,950 
Milwaukee 100 200 10,400 11,360 
Minneapolis)” i500) 9 eae 28000 Sd tite ns 
Peoria 10,180 9,180 14,900 14,200 


Later, our researches showed that the enzymes 
will oxidize carotene only if it simultaneously 
oxidizes some unsaturated fat and that pure 
carotene is not affected at all. The reaction 
is therefore a coupled, or induced reaction, and 
the enzyme in soy meal should not be called 
“carotene oxidase’ but ‘fat oxidase,” or 
“lipoxidase.”’ 

When fat goes rancid not only vitamin A 
and provitamins A are destroyed, but also vita- 
min FE. Feeding cod liver oil to herbivorous 
animals causes muscle degeneration and death, 
as Agduhr and later McCay et al. have shown. 
This is caused by the lack of vitamin E. Why 
carnivorous animals are better able than herbi- 
vorous to tolerate cod liver and other oils is 
unknown. It is probable that the lipoxidase 
above referred to can bring about the oxidation 
of vitamin E thru the preliminary oxidation of 
unsaturated fat. 

Nearly every organic compound on earth as 
well as a few inorganic compounds are built 
up by enzymes and are broken down by enzymes. 


If we wish to preserve our vitamins we must 
take enzymes into consideration and learn about 
their habits. 


Dried Whey Successful Feed 
Supplement 


Dried whey containing 90% of dry matter, 
9% of digestible crude protein, and from 67% 
to 68% of total digestible nutrients was suc- 
cessfully fed as a supplement to the regular 
ration to pigs and dairy heifers, providing the 
daily intake per animal did not exceed about 
0.5 kg. of the whey, according to experiments 
reported in Biedermanns Zentbl., Abt. B., Tie- 
rernahr, by H. Biinger, E. Fissmer, W. Harre, 
H. Schmidt, K. Boehm, and F. Reising. 

Larger quantities in the diet tended to de- 
press the appetite of the animals. 

The presence of dried whey in the ration 
increased the water consumption of both the 
pigs and the dairy heifers. 


WE CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 
OUR 2 “JAY BEE” PORTABLE MILLS 
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Two “Jay Bee’? Portable Mills and Plant of Askey Feed and Produce Co., Red Oak, Iowa 


RTTETT NEHA ET OY Tanae Leas 


Keeps Even Flow of Work the Year ’Round 


“© 4 CONSIDERABLE change has taken 

place in our business. That’s what the 
‘Jay Bee’ Portables have brought. We go 
out after business, keep the flow of work 
more even throughout the year. Our port- 
able grinding is now running ahead of our 
stationary mill business. It is one of our 
best paying departments. 


ADVERTISES OUR BRANDED FEEDS 
“WE had to get a second ‘Jay Bee’ 


Portable. Business increased so fast. 
Our year ’round continual outside contacts 
advertise our own products—Askey Red 
Oak Feeds. We sell more of them. Our 
8-year-old stationary 75 H. P. ‘Jay Bee’ 
mill is also kept busy, and is still running 
fine and about as well as a brand new one. 
It seems that a ‘Jay Bee’ can’t be worn out. 


DO BUSINESS THE MODERN WAY 


***TAY BEE’ modern improvements help 


us go after new business in a modern, 
profitable way. The ‘Jay Bee’ handles all 


grain and roughage quickly and efficiently. 
That’s what pleases the customers. As a 
matter of fact, we could not afford to be 
without our ‘Jay Bee’ Portable mills. They 
are much needed equipment with us.” 


(Signed) Russell Askey, 
Askey Feed & Produce Co. 


WHAT IS YOUR VERDICT? 


HE “Jay Bee” portable, World’s Stand- 

ard Grinder for capacity, economy and 
durability, is a safeguard against competi- 
tion, a builder of profits and good will. 
May be equipped with the “Jay Bee” Hol- 
lander Molasses Mixer. MAKE EXTRA 
PROFITS from molasses and concentrate 
sales. 

Manufactured by the Bossert Co., Inc., 
Utica, N. Y., builders of “Jay Bee’? Ham- 
mer Mills for nearly a quarter century. 


WRITE OR WIRE QUICK 


Ask for demonstration, prices, terms, 
ete. Don’t miss this real profit opportunity. 


J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Dept. 76, Franklin, Tenn.— Utica, N. Y. 


John J. Woods & Sons, Jay Bee Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
J. B. Sedberry Co., 2608 So. Wells St., Chicago, I1l.—A. E. Thompson Co., 718 Washington Ave. N., Minne- 


apolis, Minn.—T. G. Holland, 429 Kathmere Rd., Brookline, Del. Co., Pa.—Jay Bee of 


‘exas, 705 Ross Ave.. 


Dallas, i hera Pde Bee Sales Co., 395 Broadway, New York—Jackson, Tenn.—Moultrie, Ga.— 


436 Star 


s Bldg., Louisville, Kentucky—The Lamiell Co., Greenwich, Ohio. 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Lafayette, Ind.—Stanley J. Marsden, poul- 
try husbandman handling turkey investiga- 
tions for the U. S. Buro of Animal Industry, 
has been billed to talk on “What We Know 
About Turkey Feeding,’ at Purdue Univer- 
sity’s Agricultural Conference, Jan. 13-17. 
He is expected to explain nutritional require- 
ments of turkeys and methods of feeding to 
produce best results at minimum cost. 

Washington, D. C.—A substantial rise in 
egg prices and a small decline in feed costs 
resulted in a decline in the feed-egg ratio at 
Chicago in early December, reports the U. S. 
D. A. The number of eggs required to buy 
100 Ibs. of poultry feed at Chicago during 
the week ended Dec. 14 was 4.75 dozens, 
compared with 6.63 dozens a year earlier and 
5.90 dozens for the week ended Nov. 9. Con- 
tinuation of the favorable feed-egg ratio is 
expected to lead to production of more 
chickens in 1941. 


Protein Feeds for Growing 


Chicks 


Six experiments to study the supplemental 
value of fish meal, meat and bone scrap, cot- 
tonseed meal, soybean meal, peanut meal, liver 
meal and linseed meal are reported by R. M. 
Sherwood and J. R. Couch of the division of 
poultry husbandry at the Texas Agricultural 
IE-xperiment Station. 

The chicks used were White Leghorns and 
New Hampshires of similar breeding fed 
in batteries for 10 weeks from hatching time. 
The data developed warranted conclusions as 
follows: , 

Vacuum-dried fish meal gave the best results 
of any of the protein feeds studied when used 
as a supplement to any two other protein feeds 
used in the study. The chicks grew more rap- 
idly and produced gains with a smaller amount 
of feed when the fish meal was fed than when 
it was not fed. 

Liver meal did not prove to be a satisfac- 
tory substitute for vacuum-dried fish meal. 

When vacuum-dried fish meal is used to 
make up 6% of the chick ration, the remaining 
12% of the protein concentrates may be made 
up of meat and bone scraps, soybean oil meal, 
or cottonseed meal using 6% of each feed. 

Peanut meal was not a good substitute for 
cottonseed meal or soybean oil meal in the 
chick rations studied. 

Old process linseed oil meal, when used as 
a partial substitute for soybean oil meal or 
cottonseed meal, produced poorer gains and 
the amount required to produce a unit of gain 
in live weight was higher than when the lin- 
seed oil meal was not used. 

Rations containing 6% of vacuum-dried fish 
meal and 5% of choice dehydrated alfalfa leaf 
meal were not improved by the addition of vita- 
min G supplied by dried whey. 

The use of a ration containing 1% of dried 
whey and 6% meat and bone scraps, 6% cot- 
tonseed meal, 6% soybean oil meal and 5% 
choice dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal resulted in 
greater gains than did the same ration not 
containing dried whey. 

Neither mortality nor perosis (slipped ten- 
don) was a factor in these experiments. The 
rations were not extreme enough to cause 
losses; they were also fortified by wheat gray 
shorts and the proper mineral balance, so 
perosis (slipped tendon) did not develop. 

Soybean oil meal and cottonseed meal were 
about of equal value when fed with the other 
protein supplements used. Neither peanut 
meal nor old process linseed oil meal gave as 
good results as soybean oil meal or cottonseed 
meal. 

Dried whey, a rich source of vitamin G, 
produced more rapid gains in a ration con- 
taining no vacuum-dried fish meal, but did not 


cause more rapid gains with a ration containing 
6% of vacuum-dried fish meal. Both of these 
rations contained 5% of choice dehydrated 
alfalfa leaf meal. 

From 3.0 to 3.6 units of feed were required 
to produce a unit of gain in live weight. These 
figures are of value in helping a prospective 
producer in estimating the feed cost of growing 
chicks to 10 or 12 weeks of age. Similar re- 
sults should be secured from the better com- 
mercial feed mixtures and formulas. 


Vitamin D Requirements of 
Ducklings 


Comparable groups of White Pekin ducklings, 
raised in batteries, were fed a starting diet of 
normal mineral content with graded levels of 
U.S.P. reference cod liver oil to supply, re- 
spectively, 0, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, and 80 
U.S.P. or A.O.A.C. chick units of vitamin D 
per 100 grams of feed, in an experiment re- 
ported by James C. Fritz, Wallace Archer, and 
Donald Barker, at the Elgin Research Labora- 
tories of the Bordon Co. 

Thirty chick units produced maximum calci- 
fication of the bones, as measured by the per- 
centage of ash in the dry, fat-free tibiae at 
three weeks of age.. The rate of growth of all 
groups was above the accepted standards for 
the breed. 

This test work was repeated using the 
A.O.A.C. thick test diet, with the diets equal- 
ized at a high level of vitamin A by the addi- 
tion of a purified vitamin A ester. A carefully 
standardized fish oil concentrate was used to 
supply, respectively, 0, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 80, and 
120 A.O.A.C. chick units of vitamin D per 100 
grams of food. Thirty units of vitamin D 
again produced maximum calcification as meas- 
ured by bone ash determination at three weeks 
of age. 

It is concluded that the vitamin D require- 
ments of White Pekin ducklings are approxi- 
mately the same as those of chicks, and 30 
A.O.A.C. chick units of vitamin D per 100 
grams of food will produce optimum calcifi- 
cation. 


Vitamin B: and Manganese 


Vitamin B,; and manganese are interdependent 
in feeds, each counteracting the toxic effects of 
the other, according to experiments reported 
by D, Perla and M. Sandberg in the Experi- 
ment Station Record. 

Rats receiving normal adequate diets and a 
large excess of vitamin B, exhibited interfer- 
ence with the capacity of the mother to rear 
her young and with the nursing instinct. These 
toxic manifestations were prevented by the ad- 
dition of small amounts of manganese to the 
diet. 

Further studies confirmed these observations. 
With an excess of 400y of vitamin B,: given 
parenterally, the toxic manifestations were 
pronounced in the parent generation but became 
progressively worse in the Fi and F: genera- 
tions, the young in the latter case being ne- 
glected and eaten in over 90 percent of the 
litters. 

The addition of manganese to the diet at the 
level of 2 mg. per rat per day prevented these 
toxic manifestations over three generations. At 
the level of 0.5 mg. per rat per day the man- 
ganese was apparently even more effective. 
Without any excess of vitamin B:, supplements 
of manganese alone in amounts of 2 mg. per 
rat per day interfered with lactation and fav- 
ored cannibalism, particularly after one genera- 
tion. 

It is inferred that manganese acts as an essen- 
tial catalyst in oxidative processes in which 
vitamin B: is concerned. The vitamin Bi re- 
quirement of an animal varies with the man- 
ganese content of its diet. 


Turkey Finishing Mashes Tested 


Comparing three types of finishing mashes 
for fattening turkeys from 18 to 30 weeks of 
age, one containing 32% protein, two contain- 
ing 20% but one of these supplemented with 
3% dehydrated molasses, and each supplement- 
ed with a scratch mixture of who'e wheat and 
barley, T. H. Jukes, of the California Experi- 
ment Station found all rations produced satis- 
factory gains. 

The average gain in 12 weeks ranged from 
9.5 to 10 lbs. for males and approximately 5 
Ibs. for females. The consumption of scratch 
grain was relatively much higher with the high 
protein mash so that the protein content of 
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CHICKENS 
TURKEYS 


Their Feed and Care 


Helping your farmer patrons to increase 
their profits from their flocks will also in- 
crease your business. These authoritative 
books will aid you when advising them. 


POULTRY PRODUCTION—Lippincott and Card 


A book complete with information 
needed in the successful raising of 
poultry. Newly revised. Sixth edition. 
603 pages, 215 illustrations. Weight 4 
lbs., price $4.00 plus postage. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY FARMING—Hurd 


Revised and enlarged edition, up-to- 
date. Contains all important discover- 
ies in poultry production made in re- 
cent years. 480 pages, 200 illustrations. 
Weight 2 lbs. Price $2.50 plus postage. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY—Jull 


Contains a background of the poultry 
industry, the fundamental principles 
involved in various poultry practices, 
and important economic factors in 
producing and marketing poultry prod- 
ucts. 548 pages, 167 illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $4.00 plus postage. 
TURKEY MANAGEMENT—Marsden and Martin 
Because of the recognized ability of 
the authors, this, the first complete, 
non-technical treatise on turkey pro- 
duction should prove of great value to 
both large and small producers. 708 
pages, 17 chapters, appendix and 
thorough index, 120 _ illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $3.50 plus postage. 
Nothing is more productive of profit than 
healthy poultry. These books will aid you 
in encouraging your patrons to raise the 
better types. Order them today. 
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the total feed consumed was 18.2% as com- 
pared with approximately 16% on the lower 
protein mashes. 

The feed required per unit of gain and feed 
cost per pound of gain was very similar for 
the three rations. 


Vitamin B Fractions 


By Dr. C. A. ELvVEHJEM, University of Wiscon- 
sin, before Cornell Nutrition School. 


[Continued from page 466 of Nov. 27 number] 


The second factor, riboflavin, has the most 
complex chemical structure of any of the known 
B vitamins. It is also available in synthetic 
form but the synthetic product is somewhat 
more expensive than that in natural feeds or 
concentrates. In contrast to thiamin, ribofla- 
vin is rather unevenly distributed in nature. 
Seeds are very low while the leafy parts of 
plants, milk, and animal tissues, such as liver 
and kidney, are very rich sources. 


Great progress has been made in the devel- 
opment of assay methods for riboflavin. Both 
the chemical and bacteriological methods save a 
great deal of time and should allow extensive 
riboflavin assay on all feeds. We have found 
excellent correlation between the results ob- 
tained by the rat assay and the Snell and Strong 
microbiological assay, and Hodson and Morris 
have obtained comparable results by the fluoro- 
metric, photometric and microbiological meth- 
ods. Schumacher and Heuser have shown fur- 
ther correlations between the photometric and 
chick assay methods. 


RIBOFLAVIN is known to be a component 
of several enzyme systems in the animal body. 
This fact probably explains why we see such a 
variety of symptoms associated with an inade- 
quate intake of this factor. We have found a 
definite decrease in the d-amino acid oxidase 
content of the livers from animals suffering 
from riboflavin deficiency, but we do not, of 
course, know how this correlates with any of 
the external symptoms. 

When we consider the requirement for ribo- 
flavin we must again recognize that ruminants 
may synthesize riboflavin to such an extent 
that it does not need to be supplied in the diet. 
In fact McElroy and Goss found 60 times as 
much riboflavin in the rumen contents from 
sheep as in the ration given to the sheep. 

For non-ruminants the requirement is prob- 
ably 200 to 300 gamma per 100 grams ration. 
A figure in this range was first suggested by 
the Cornell workers for chickens and further 
work has shown that these figures apply to 
many other animals. We have recently shown 
that 200 gamma per 100 grams is hardly suff- 
cient for growing dogs while 400 gamma per 
100 grams gives excellent growth. Hughes 
concludes that the minimum riboflavin require- 
ment for the young growing pig lies between 
1 and 3 mg. per 100 pounds pig daily. This is 
approximately 100 to 300 gamma per 100 grams 
ration, which is in the range with values for 
other animals. 

It is not difficult to get this amount of ribo- 
flavin in an average ration if milk products, 
meat products, or green leafy forage is used, 
but if grains make up the bulk of the ration 
some additional source of riboflavin must be 
used. If pure riboflavin is used at a cost of 
$3 per gram, the above amount would cost $8 
per ton. The importance of knowing the ribo- 
flavin content of supplements rich in this factor 
is therefore obvious, because they may not only 
be a cheap source but may carry other factors 
in addition to riboflavin. 


NICOTINIC ACID, the third member of 
the B complex, has a rather simple structure 
and is a very stable compound. It is a compon- 
ent of two very important coenzymes, cozymase 
and coenzyme II, and must, therefore, be pres- 
ent in most biological material; however, from 
a nutritional point of view only animal tissues, 
yeast and perhaps a few plant materials such as 
peanuts, can be considered rich sources. Until 
a year ago the only reliable method for the de- 
termination of nicotinic acid involved the use of 


dogs. During the past year several workers 
have demonstrated the reliability of the cyano- 
gen bromide method. Some difficulty is still en- 
countered in the case of grains since they con- 
tain substances which give the same color with 
cyanogen bromide as nicotinic acid does. 


We have shown a definite decrease in the co- 
zymase content of liver and muscle from both 
dogs and pigs during nicotinic acid deficiency. 
However, changes in cozymase are of no diag- 
nostic value since the changes in the blood are 
insignificant. Apparently there are many species 
that do not need nicotinic acid in their diet. 
Ruminants do not, since synthesis in the rumen 
content has been shown and Pearson has raised 
normal sheep on diets very low in nicotinic 
acid. In addition rats and chicks have been 
reared on diets very low in this vitamin. 

Humans, monkeys, dogs, and pigs definitely 
need nicotinic acid. In these animals the opti- 
mum daily intake is 0.2 to 0.5 mg. per kg. body 
weight, or about 2 to 3 mg. per 100 grams 
ration. It is obvious, therefore, that a diet 
made up largely of corn, which contains 1 
to 2 mg. per 100 grams, will not allow an ade- 
quate intake. Birch and coworkers reported 
that pigs did somewhat better when the corn 
in their diets was replaced by 2U parts of wheat 
and 63 parts of barley, but optimum growth 
was not obtained. 

We now know that wheat and barley contain 
more nicotinic acid than corn. Milk supplements 
do not add any appreciable amounts of nicotinic 
acid and soybean meal is almost as low in this 
vitamin as corn. One of the significant sources 
in hog rations has undoubtedly been tankage or 
meat scraps, but with the greater demand for 
liver many of these products carry a reduced 
amount of nicotinic acid. 

Preliminary values indicate that certain sam- 
ples of tankage may contain as low as 7 to 10 
mg. nicotinic acid per 100 grams. Thus a level 
of 20 to 25 per cent of these products would 
be needed to supply the requirement. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that nicotinic acid de- 
ficiency has been reported by Davis, Freeman, 
and Madsen and Madison, et al., in pigs on 
rather typical farm rations. The question of 
fortifying rations for pigs with nicotinic acid 
needs serious and extensive study. 


PYRIDOXINE.— The structure of the 
fourth member of the B complex, vitamin Be 
or pyridoxine, is related to that of nicotinic 
acid. It is also widely distributed in nature 
but quantitative values for different feeds are 
rather limited. The older methods for the bio- 
assay of pyridoxine, which depend on the cure 
or prevention of acrodynia in rats, may give 
erroneous results unless very carefully con- 
trolled. 

The older assays indicated grains to be a 
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very good source of this factor but improved 
methods have not verified these results. Dur- 
ing the past year we have used a bioassay 
which depends entirely upon growth in rats 
and results obtained by this method are more 
reliable. Corn by this method contains 5 gam- 
ma, yeast 40 gamma, liver 10-20 gamma, and 
kidney 20-30 gamma per gram. 

The specific function of pyridoxine in ani- 
mal metabolism is not known, altho rather 
specific symptoms have been associated with a 
lack of this factor in several species. The acro- 
dynia in the rat has been known for some time 
and in 1938 Fouts et al. noted a deranged blood 
picture in dogs deprived of vitamin Bs. Chick 
and coworkers described a similar syndrome in 


pigs together with typical epileptic fits as the 
deficiency increased. Both the blood picture 
the administration of vitamin Be. although it is 
possible that the picture was complicated by 
(To be continued) 
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- Two Meal Collectors for Same 
Hammer Mill 


Anyone driving by the feed plant attached 
to the driveway of the iron-clad elevator of the 
Farmers Elevator Co. at Holstein, Ia., would 
think it had two hammer mills. 


Mounted over the shed-type roof are two 
comparatively small meal collectors. But in- 
side the 26x40 ft., two-story, frame, iron-clad 
structure is a single 75 h.p. Jay Bee hammer 
mill, driven by a Westinghouse motor thru 
multiple V-belts 

The hammer mill is set on the workfloor of 
this building since the building has no base- 
ment except for a 4 ft. high foundation which 
leaves room under the floor for storage of 
fencing, posts, and similar retail merchandise. 


On the second floor of the building the wind 
trunking from the hammer mill is divided into 
two half-size ducts that lead to the meal col- 
lectors. A butterfly valve, shifted by ropes 
from the floor below, diverts the lift of ground 
products to the pre-selected meal collector. 


The reason for two meal collectors is the 
location of the 9 bins which are built on the 
second floor of the 40 ft. long structure. Three 
bins, with capacity for 150 bus. each, are located 
at one end of the building to hold ground prod- 
ucts for mixing into the company’s own brands 
of poultry, hog, and cattle feeds. One meal 
collector serves these three bins. The bins 
have sacking spouts on the workfloor to which 
portable spouts may be attached to drop their 
contents into the feed leg of a one-ton hori- 
zontal mixer, driven by a 10 h.p. motor. 


At the opposite end of the second floor are 
three more bins of 300 bus. capacity each. 
These are the custom grinding bins served from 
the other meal collector. They are located 
over the 12x26 ft. “back-in” pocket used for 
loading trucks with bulk grinding. Slides in 
their hopper bottoms are opened to drop ground 
products direct into trucks backed under them. 


Left: Feed mill of Farmers Elevator Co., 


Next to these bins on the second floor are 
three garner bins, with capacity for 300 bus. 
each, which are used to store whole grains for 
grinding. These bins are filled from the adja- 
cent elevator. Bulk grains for grinding are 
dumped in the elevator driveway, elevated by 
the leg and spouted to the seiected bin or bins 
in the feed plant from the elevator head. 

Spouts from these whole grain bins come 
together at the throat of the hammer mill on 
the mill workfloor. The cut-off valves con- 
trolling the flow of grain from the bins are 
located at the points where the spouts join the 
hopper bottoms of the bins, and wooden han- 
dles, hinged to the joists under the second floor, 
control these valves. When the whole grain 
bins are filled with different grains, and these 
valves manipulated dexteriously, almost any 
mixture of grains desired can be run into the 
hammer mill simultaneously. 
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collectors, 


has two meal 
Manager L. E. Fallein shows how spouts from three garner bins come together at throat of 
hammer mill. 


Right: 


Both the whole grain bins and the meal bins 
have their hopper bottoms lined with sheet 
metal to provide a smooth surface that insures 
complete drainage of their contents. 

Feed grinding and mixing is a new venture 
for the Farmers Elevator Co. at Holstein. An 
opening day was he'd recently to show farmers 
of the locality the new plant. 

The company operates two grain elevators. 
One is the 15,000 bu. cribbed elevator, to the 
driveway of which the feed grinding and mix- 
ing plant is attached. The other is an adja- 
cent 55,000 bu. reinforced concrete elevator 
where most of the grain is handled. 

“We might have saved a little by putting up 
only one meal collector over the feed plant and 
using a turn-head under it,’ says Manager L. 
E. Fall'ein. ‘‘But the two rows of meal bins 
are quite a way apart. Two meal collectors 


have proven satisfactory.” 


Fire, dust explosion, or other disaster . . . some hidden 
Gefect is almost always the cause. Our trained, ex- 
perienced, engineering service can ‘X-ray’ your plant 
and minimize the possibility of sudden death to your 
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Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. Plant, Decatur, III. 


W are glad for this opportunity of publicly expressing appreciation for the thoughtful 
attention and loyalty of our field organization headed by J. Wolflin, general superin- 
tendent; F. S. Simmons, ass’t mgr. in charge of purchases and work coordination, and 
J. J. Waechter, in charge of plans, in their unstinted efforts to realize the completion of this 
plant on schedule time. Thru fine cooperation and interest in workmanship, we have been 
able to please the Owner, The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., in the completion of this, our 


eighth major project for them. 


We also appreciate the service shown by that unorganized branch of the McKenzie- 


Hague Co. consisting of those firms supplying equipment, supplies, and materials. 


J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. Ross Lumber Co. 

Industrial Electric Co. Fairbanks-Morse Co. 

The Day Co. O. W. Randolph Co. 

Woare Builders Supply Co. Rockwell Engineering Co. 

Laclede Steel Co. Richardson Scale Co. 

Stremel Bros. Materials Handling Equip. Co. 
Mississippi Valley Struct. Steel Co. 


McKENZIE-HAGUE CO. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO 
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